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pro performance: luxury knitted shirts of 100% 
Acrilan wash and wear! Styled by N.Y. Knitting 


These knitted shirts are favorite equipment every- warm-water setting, and they drip-dry, ready to go 

where . . . and no wonder! They’re lightweight, again. Acrilan acrylic fiber is what makes these 

casual, and comfortable. And they take to w'ater shirts such a pleasure to wear, such a cinch to 

easily . . . without losing any of their special good care for. You'll find them at better men's stores 

looks. A run through the washing machine at the everywhere. Siyled by N.Y. KNITTING 
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COVERS Mickey Mantle ActnoMiedoments m pacw 33 

Plnilutjraph hii lly Peskin 


The running figure of Mr. Mickey Charles Mantle signals glad 
tidings this week: baseball is back. In Fl<irida and Arizona the 
teams are in spring training, and their activities are reported on 
page 24. As for Mickey, he is shown as never before, in drawing.s by 
Robert Riger and text by Gerald Holland, beginning on page 48. 


All ci|M> 'tMrvcd under 
InlWAdUtnil and Pan Amaiiran 
Co«ytithl Conrtninnt. 
C«Ovr>()il O IHt by lima Inc. 


BASKETBALL: THE FIX AGAIN lO 

Aw exclimve account of cvenifi leading to the suspension of Referee John Fraser. By Robert Boyle 

TERROR: 342 SECONDS WITH BASILIO 22 

Then down fell Johnny Sazton, as sweet victory teas earned by Carmen's fists. By MARTIN Kane 


PREVIEW: BASEBALL’S GLORIOUS SPRING DOWN SOUTH 24 

In Florida and Arizona the teams are whipping into shape. ilY Beskin conveys the heady atmosphere in color 
pictures, Robert Creamer reports first impressions and Horace Sutton gives you Tampa Bay, with seven teams 

JACK ZINK: BRICKYARD PRODIGY 34 

This daring young man was tops at /wdiawapolts, wowed Daytona and is set for the “500" again. By Kenneth Rudeen 


THE TWO JIMS ARE DERBY BOUND 38 

Flamingo In Color, nwd reports from Whitney Tower (Hialeah) and Jim Murray (S««fa Anita) 

WASH AND WEAR— OFF TO THE RACES 46 

Race-track plaids and some real miracle fabrics. reporUt Fred R. Smith, are launching a banner year in sport clothes 

MICKEY MANTLE: SEVEN VIEWS OF GENIUS 48 

He is the Hero, and already a legend. Robert Riger shows him in action in five pages of extraordinary 
drawings, and Gerald HOLLAND iralits and talks and rides itith him in a memorable word portrait 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 

BEGINNING A SERIES OF EXCLUSIVE 
GOLF LESSONS WITH BEN HOGAN 

In the first of his five-part series, “The Modern Fundamentais 
of Goif," the greatest player of our age begins his revelations 
of how he mastered the game, taking the reader step by step 
through the basic process of achieving an accurate, powerful 
and repeating swing. His promise: 70s for the average golfer 
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IN TED KROLDs 


OR YOURS 


HANDS... WiM 
RS 


MacGregor Tourney 
Woods and Irons 




Winners 


World Champion Ted Krell 


Golf Clubs of Champions! World f.liampion Toil 
Krtill. .Masters am) l‘C \ riiatnpion Jack Burke 
. . . and iimrc winners of golf's major loiirnamenls 
play MacOregor Tourney Super Kye O-Mnlic 
Woods anti Colokrom Irons exclusively. 

These are the cluli' wliii h today’s finest golfers 
hinu I'nalde them In gel the most out of ihcir 
games. In fact, more national, regional and local 
clianijiioiiships arc won with MacGregor golf 


equijinieni than with any other hrand. 

Ask your jiro to select the one of 12 True 
Temper shaft patterns exclusive in MT or Tommy 
Armour Tourney models for men — Louise Suggs 
models for uomcn — to exactly fit your swing. 
Ghoice of grips — Tri-tone calfskin or Tri-Tac 
ruliliiT. Do this and we know you will he rewarded 
with more pleasure than at any time in your 
golfing experience. See your home pro soon. 


MV eoiv 

The MocGiegoT Co,, Cincinnoti 31, Ohio 
Colt * T«nnis • Bawbatl • Fottboll • BDikelbolt 
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FRANK GIFFORD, New York Giant 
halfback, wears Jantzen's gridiron- 
inspired swim trunks of hrm-textured 
fabric. T runks are smooth-fitting, com- 
fortable. and sun-and-water tested. 
Si 2 es 28-38, $5.95. At leading stores. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


O M-: I), AY al)out a yoar ago I was in the locker room of the 
Si-ininole Golf Club in West Palm Beach, ju.st before starl- 
iiig an afternoon round. As I was tying my golf shoes. Bill Cur- 
ran of Detroit, ttur Associate Advertising Manager, came up to 
me. showing considerable enthusiasm. “Beti Hogan,” said Bill, a 
longtime Hogan acquaintance, ‘‘would like to see you about an 
idea he’s got. He’s out on Hie practice green now.” 

Bill and I were enjoying a vacation. Hogan wasn't. He wa.s in 
Palm Beach for the Seminole 
Pro-Amateur Tournament, the 
traditional Hogan tune-up for 
the Masters and, when I joined 
him, he was sharpening his 
putting. He interrupted the tre- 
mendoas concentration which 
he brings to golf, whether prac- 
ticing or playing, and charac- 
teristically came right to the 
point. "I’ve finally got the fun- 
damentals of the golf swing 
worked out so clearly in my own 
mind,” he said, "that I'm cer- 
tain any reasonably coordinat- 
ed golfer who applies them can 
shoot in the 70s.” 

To me, a resolutely hopeful 
mi<l-80s golfer, reasonably coordinated— that afternoon, for in- 
stance. I was really hot and came in with an 84— this would liave 
been an arresting thought coming from almost anyone. Coming 
from Hogan, whom no one ever charged with overstatement, it 
sounded like an invitation to the Promised I>and. 

Hogan wondered if Sports Illustratkii would like to work 
with him preparing a series of articles explaining his ideas. Sports 
Ii-i.t’xTKATKi) was the magazine he thought couUl <ln the series 
best, he went on to say, not only because in his judgment Her- 
bert Warren Wind was the clearest and most authoritative writer 
on golf ho knew but because he had also been greatly impressed 
with tlie ability of Anthony Kavtelli, as reveale<l in Tips From 
Thk Toi*. to illustrate the frequently intricate points he would 
In- making. 

Sluirtly after this, Ravielli and Wind met with Hogan at Fort 
Worth. Their collaboration continued steadily for 10 months. 
Next week Sports Illl’.xtrated publishes tlie first of the five 
I)arts of the final achievement, The Motlcrn Fumlnuu'nliih of Golf. 
In it Hogan repeats in writing what sounded so exciting to me 
that day at Seminole: 

‘Tp to a considerable point, as I see it, there's Jiothing difll- 
cult al>oul golf, nothing, I .see no reason, truly, why the average 
golfer, if he goes about it intelligently, shouhln’t play in the Tbs 
—and I mean by playing the type of shots a fine jilayer plays." 

And tliat’s where Hogan starts explaining, to the 07', of us 
five million golfers wlio cUin't exactly do that yet, how to do ex- 
actly that. 
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JIMMY JEMAir/S 



HOTBOX 

The Question: 

Should ice regulate boat 
(raffie like aulouiohile 
traffic? {Asked at the 
Natio}ial Motor Boat Show) 


VICE-AOIVIIRAL ALFRED C. RICHMOND 

: ('omma)id(iut of Uir 
I r.S. Guard 


] Tht* hoatinn sitUHtion 

iyi- has nofdc-d ii thorough 
study and the Bonner 
Committee has fin- 
ished a nationwide sur- 
vey. Its recommenda- 
ions should be revealing. In my opinion 
his will result in the enactment of sensible 
aw.s which will help the Coast Guard in 
orotecting boatmen. 



REAR-ADMIRAL H, C. PERKINS. USCG 

('ommoMt/rr 
3rd lU.^lrirt and 
Easier H Aren 

N’o. Education, -similar 
to what yacht clubs 
do in educating their 
youngsters, is the an- 
swer. They’re talking 
about barring persons 
for age, old or young. That’s wrong. A man 
should know his seamanship, which is a lot 
more important than a certificate like an 
auto license. 



iSlever 
cariy 
more 
cash 
-tlian 
you 
can 
afford, 
f o lose 

safe — carry 


RALPH EVINRUOE 

Outboard .UnrjMP find 
■ Co., Chairman 

' Ercc. Comm. 

We need intelligent 
legislation. I do not go 
along with the conten- 
tion that since this is a 
free country, and there 
is a lot of room in the 
jcean. a man can operate as he pleases. We 
should have one set of national regulations 
vhich will help everyone and not hinder 
Mating. 



JOHN TRUMPY JR. 

AnnapoU.^, .Md. 
Eresidenl 

John Trnmpp & Sons 

All we need is legisla- 
tion requiring boats to 
be numbered. How- 
ever. I think it is nec- 
es.sary for every dealer 
who sells a boat to in- 
struct the purchaser in its operation, just as 
automobile dealers did years ago when they 
.sold automobiles to people who didn’t know 
how to drive. 



aOLONEL CLARENCE E. LOVEJOY 

The New York Times 
Boating editor 


I’m afraid so. The com- 
mendable U.S. Power 
Squadrons have been 
educating boatmen for 
40-odd years, but we 
now have more cow- 
ooys than ever. We may have state and fed- 
eral laws this year. I wish there could be just 
jne law, federal, because a lot of us take 
)ur boats into other states. 



RALPH G. KLIEFORTH 



President, S’all. Assn, 
of Engines and Boat 
Man nfactiirers 

Over the years, boat- 
ing ha.s been the safest 
sport, Wewanl to keep 
it that way. This re- 
quires bet t er educa t ion 
and some legislation. 
Our organization has reque.sted the Bonner 
Committee to study and determine wheth- 
er or not additional legislation governing 
boating is nece-s-sary. 


continued 


AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 


• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to 
spend as cash. 

• Good until used — keep unu.sed 
cheques for emergencie.s. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Riiil- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges — only 1%. 

• Sign them when you buy them; 
sign them as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are the 
only identification you need. 
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Why settle for bogeys when 
Spalding gives you pars? 


HOTBOX 

COntiiiHtd 



New 1957 Top-Flife Clubs! 

TiiK BMTTKK vour equipment, the belter you’ll score— which 
is exacUy why golf professionals everywhere are recommend- 
ing the new 1957 registered TOP-FLITES by Spalding. 

1. They’re SYNCHRO-DYNED Clubs scientifically 
engineered as a set rather than as individual units. Result? A 
perfectly ctxirdinated family of clubs that help you hit each 
shot in the book with amazing consistency. 

2. The TOP-FLITE Irons with their deeper face and 
permanent high-gloss finish are handsomer than ever. Tlie 
True Temper Rocket shafts are reverse-threaded into the 
heads no pin to work Io<;se as in ordinary irons. This is 
another Spalding exclusive. 

3. TOP-FLITE Woods, made from the finest persimmon 
obtainable, are now backed by a written one-year guarantee 
against any defects in workmanship or materials. No other 
manufacturer offers such a guarantee. 


JOHN W. tVIULFORD 

Ditriilt 

l*rriiidi‘}il,(!r(i!i Marine 
Molar Co. 

Yes. I’luh-rslundiriK 
hoat.s and their opora- 
tion i.s nt-ct-ssary to 
safe- boating. Current- 
ly there are many who 
violate the rules of the 
road ami who operate boats dangerously. 
One of my .strong ponvietion.s is that the 
bandliiig of violations can bo doni- better 
for stricter enforcctnenl. 



R. E. REYNOLDS 



Purl ('Untiin, Ohio 
I'ia-Prosidiiil, Tlir 
Matthnfs Co. 

Yes, but only on a 
fe<I»-ral levei. ff states 
think it necessary to 
initiate legislation, it 
shnubl parallel the fKl- 
erai pattern. Ffowever, 
I've always felt that education in the u.se 
of boat.s is better than requiring a man to 
take a test for a license, similar to an auto 
license. 


THAYER QUINSY 

Marhlrhrad, Monit. 
K.r~CininniHlari , C«r- 
iiilhiaii Yacht Club 

Yes. T hate to .see legis- 
lation because thosi* of 
us who have haii boats 
for years can humile 
them. We're seagoing 
men. But there are too 
many people today operating outboards 
and other craft who know so little about 
boating that they make the waterways a 
hazard for all. 



If you're tired of settling for bogeys instead of pars, why not 
try the TOP-FI-ITES. They’re sold through golf professionals 
only. F.S. Your pro can show you Spalding Clubs to fit every 
game and pockeiljortk. 


.■1/1 Spaldiiti 
golf et/uipmenl is 
ar«i/o6/r on the 
Spalding Time 
Payment Plan. 

FOR COLFERS 


Spalding 

sets the pace in sports 


What athlete in real life 
u-oul<l you compare with 
Frank Merriwell? 
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COMING 

EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MARCH I 
Baskeiboll 
(LMding college games) 

Alabama vs. Auburn. Moritgomery, Ala. 

Brigham Young vs. New Mexico. Provo, Utah. 

C*i‘totnr» vt. UCLA. Berkeley, Catrl 
Duke vs. North Carolina. Durham N C. 

George Wash ngton vs. West Virginia, Washington. O.C. 
Rice vs. Texas ASM, Houston, 

Southern California vs. Oregon. Los Angeles. 
(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs. Rochester; Boston vs. Philadelphia. Bos- 
ton. 


Boat Show 

Philadelphia Motorboat and Sportsman's Show. Philadel- 
phia (through March 9). 

San Franc.'.co National SportsABoalShow.SanFrancisco 
(through March 10). 

Southeast Boat & Sports Show, Atlanta (through March 


Boxing 

■ Paolo Rosi vs. Johnny Gonsalves, lightweights (10 rds.). 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

Big Ten Indoor Track Moot, Ohio Stale, Columbus, Ohio 
(through Match 2). 

SATURDAY, MARCH 2 
Bosketbotl 
(College tournaments) 

CIAA Annual Tournament, Durham, N.C.(Feb. 28 through 
Match 2), 

(Leading college garnes) 

Arkansas vs. SMU. Fayetteville. Ark. 

Brigham Young vs. Denver. Provo, Utah. 

Brown vs. Cornell, Providence. 

Calitornia vs. UCLA, Geike ey, Calil. 

Canisiusvs. N agara. Buttalo. 

Colorado vs. Kansas Boulder. Colo. 

Dartmouth vs. Princeton. Hanovei. N.H. 

Holy Cross vs, NYU. Woicester. Mass. 

Idaho vs. Stanford, Moscow. Idaho. 

■ ILinois vs. Minn.. Champaign, III. (Midwest regional TV*). 
Kentucky vs. Tennessee, Lexrnglon, Ky. 

Louisville vs. Toledo. Lou'sville. 

Mich.gan Stale vs. Indiana. Fast Lansing. Mich. 

Navy vs. Army. Annapo is, Md. 

Northwestern vs. Ohio Stale. Lvanston, III, 

Rhode Island vs. Conneeticvt. Kingston. R.I. 

SI. loseph’s vs. Georgetown. Philadelphia. 

Syraeusa vs. Colgate. Svrscuse N Y. 

Yale vs. Harvard, New Haven, Conn. 

(Professional) 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse. Philadelphia. 

• Rochester vs. Boston, Rochester. 2.30 p.m. (NBC). 

St. Louis vs. New York, St. Louis, 

Booling 

St Peiersburg-Bradenlon Ocean Sailing Race. St. Peters- 
burg. Fla. 

Hockey 

■ Boston vs. New York. Boston. 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

e The Flamingo $100,000, 3-yr,-olds. 1 1/8 m.. Hialeah. 

• Fla . «-3a p.m (NBC). 

e Santa Amla Derby. $1(10 000 3-yr -olds. 1 1/8 m.. Santa 
Anita, Calil. (Paciiie nctwork-CBS*). 

Skiing 

National Cross-Country & Combined Championships, 18 
kilometers. Lyndonville. Vt 

Cuebec Kandahar races. Mont Tremblant, Quo. (through 
March 3). 

Track & Field 

IC4A Meet. Mad Sq. Garden Nnw York. 

Big Seven Championships, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wrestling 

New Fnpland Interschoiastic Wreslling Tournament, 
Needham. Mass. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 3 
Motorcycling 

National Championship Race. $7. $00, Daytona Beach. Fla 
Skiing 

National Jumping Championship, Berlin, N.H. 

eKriliiiited 

* See local listing. 
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:VERY MAN deserves a pair of 


At these and other fine stores 


to follow your foot in action 


. . . because every man shou](j 
experience this rare comfort 
The unique ccTmbination of 
finc'Shoe features in 
Allen-Edmoncis is reflected 
in the comfort you enjoy 
from the first step! 

Nailess construction, 
all-round stitching, 
supple leathers cut 
with the grain ... all 
contribute to unsurpassed 
wearing qualities. Get the comfort you deserve 
— in Allen-Edmonds! iNfost styles $26.95. 


COltOXAlX) 
Hlork or Tan 
Hotha UVoi-e 


Ab«d«wi TEINSTFIKS • Alexondar (ily (ABUUt 8 FOX > Andwson PHIll)l>$ WAltfRS 8 HtllMAN • Allentown. 
KOCHBRO) • Appl«i«n. HKAiBT } • Aiiorto DAVISONS • Aurora, WdNCART 8 FitlATCM ■ BaberUivkl. SFlltR S 
BotonRouqe DAITONS • Boy Oly. PtNRODS • B»v«ily Hals. ROBINSONS • Bur.mqham. lOVFMAN S • BhiaM. 
ANGRiSrS • Boise ROPIRS < Bteob'y'' MARTIN S • BuHoic. RIVFRSIDF MENS SHOP • (hKOga ROTHSCHIID S 
C«dO' SopKh. WOEROERHOFTS • (tdoihu'si. ACTIVE STEP SHOES • (Horlnion. FRANKENBERGERS • Chaytnn*. 
FOWIERS • (hirktburq. PARSON SOUDERS • Clevflond STONE SIKXS ■ Cakxodo Sprmqt VORHES > (raw)o>d>.ill« 
MIUERS SHOES • (dumbiM. DAIION-PAVNE • Delln SANGER S • Ouveiipon. M l PARKER • Dkoiut. WIlOER S 

D«nve>. CRAMERS • Das Mamet HERMAN XIXHARO * Deiio'i PEARSON BOOT SHOP • Evanaan. ROtHSCHlED'S 

eikhoit. AfFNES • (I A:to AlS SHOP ■ EvwnvHle. BEN BrCKER • Fovmani. SHARP HAMILTON • Fond dv («. 

FlltSlMOHS • Fkni, FRED tttlOT SHCKS • Fori Dodge lARSON S • Foil toude’dak SHOE FAIR • Fort Wayne. 

C 8 H SHOE * Gothtn SNIDER S • (kond Ropuli WItUAM KLEIN • Oieer Bay ( A GROSS • GieennlTe. 
SJiWARl-MERRin • Horumend I ( MWAS • Hon/ibvrg lONDON SOOT SHOP • HpH.eiav'q AfilYNlS (TO. 
HniiUiw. FOIFVS • Hvitinglan AUSRARV lOHNSON > Hiint,uill* BUIS • Inrlmnopek'. WH H SlCKx • lorktox 
KENNIHGTONS • lotktonville DONAIDSOKS • Mel EAGLE • Kolomoioo (LAYSMIIWOOO • Konsot Cily. 
THE JONES STORE • Kenotfio (HIAPPETiAS • le Ciosse. ORAS • lOftWig RACKllY SHOES • UnU Rod CUS BlASS 
long BioiTi DUALITY BOOT • Longvew MAC.78TS • In Angelet, ASAHi SHOt. ROBINSON S • Msditon. DYERS 
Honilowoi KOUTHir g SCHWARTI • Memphn. I22Y ROSEN S • Munu. RKHARDS • MKHigon Cny. CUSH 8 lAMBKA 
Milwotkee r A (HAPWAN (0 VANS • MitintopOlK. ROTHSCHIIO S • MiiMulo M'SSOUtA MERCANTILE • Mok^. 
MATER 4 JOHNSON • Mo-.lgomir» lOVEHANS ♦ Moun' (Hmei-., IKK g M.^,. , . Mvnt.e 8AU STORES 
Mutktgon BOAt SHOES • Nampc NAftlOER BANKS • New Y»ib TQM AllS’iN .APKIN'S • Oklahomo (riy. 
ROTHSCHILDS e 8 M • O'lonoo. JOHNSON S • Chhloih CAIUNAN S • ’nitbuigH SCHMIDT'S SHOES 
Poxo’ello. (OUNttY (OBBlER • P»i->ond NUDElUANS • Rcone WCtlS BROS > Roihetlei PARMEIEF 
Rirhfnond MIKER 8 RHOADS • Roanoke MiTCHEll UOTHING • Rotx H H. UNGSTON S • Satkidw. 
HEAVENRKhS • Si Poll ROTHSCHllDS • Salt take City. HIBBS ilOTHING • Son Diego. MARSTONS 
Sonlo Boiboio RODENBKKS • Sonic T| THE GUARANTEE * Seranneh. AiAS BARRY * Siov* (’V. 
r S WAR'IN • Sheboygan XOUTNIK 8 SChWARTF • Shorewood. FACTORY SHOE ClIHIC • ScoRorc. 

UCK WINSTON • South Bena M GUBfRT 8 SONS • T»ire Houle. ROOT S • UOhS 

rteriiofl. TISCHER 5 FOOlWfAR • Turwn STEINFEtp 5 ■ FoRi. HUDSON $ • TuHo 
Clarkes • Wotlwglon OC WOODWARD 8 lOlHROP • W<h.l 0 . THE FAIR • Wor-»n. 

GENTRYS • WheeLn.: NAYS • WmtionSolen BEUHERS • Voungtiown I MOONEY 

ALLEN-EDMONDS. BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 

The Shoe of Tomorrow 
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How a telephone call home 
will help you sleep better 


liPti you're away from your family, call tliein every niglit. 
sleep l)eaer knowing that things are all right. And they'll 
enjoy hearing how you are. « iial you're doing. \^ hen you'll he home. 

It's ijiiirk and easy to do. And you can talk as long as you 
like from wherever you are. Tlie cost is low. So don't wonder. 
Don't >\orry. (kdl today and he sure. BKI.L tki.RJ’Honk system 



LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 

Sfafian-fe Sfofion Ca)ls 


Boston to New York 

55c 

15C 

Mtnneapolsio Milwaukee 

75p 

ZOp 

Houston to Memphis 

950 

25fi 

Pittsburgh to St. Louis 

*195 


These rotes apply every n 

ighf offer 

6 end all 

day Sunday. Add the )0% federal 

excise tax. 

Call by Number. If'! 

1 Twice os 

fast. 


COMING EVENTS 

roiitiuHvd 


MONDAY. MARCH 4 
Basket boil 
(Leiding college games) 

Ouquesne vs. lempla Pillsburgh. 

Indiana vs. Illinois. Bloomingion. Ind. 

Michigan vs Michigan Stale Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Minnesola vs. Ohio. Minneapolis. 

Purdue vs Iowa, Lalayelte. Ind 

Boxing ^ 

(Piolessional) 

• Gil Turner vs. Rudy Gwm. welterweights (10 tds ), SL 
Nick's New York. 10 30 p.m (DuMont) 

Dog Trials 

National Amaleur Quad Championship. Orange Va. 
Horse Recirtg 

Hialeah lurt Handicap. S7S.OOO, 3.yr..olds & up. IM m- 
(luif course) Hialeah. Fla. 

TUESDAY, MARCH S 

Basketball a 

(Pfo/essronal) 

Philadelphia vs. Fort Wayne. New York vs. Syracuse. 
Mad. Sq Garden New York 
St Louis vs. Boston. SI. Louis. 

Pro matches. Kramer troupe. Kansas Cily, Mo. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Columbia vs Pcincelan. New York, , 

Cornell vs. Syracuse Ithaca N Y. 

La Salle vs. Villanova Philadelphia. 

Louisville vs Detroit Louisville « 

Oklahorna ASM vs. St. Louis. SHIwaler. Okla. 

Penn vs. Yale Philadelphia 

Rhode Island vs. Brown. Kingston R I. 

(Prolessional) 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia Rochester 
Syracuse vs New York. Syracuse. N Y. 

Boxing 

B Annual Chicago Golden Gloves Tournament ot Champions 

• (finals). Chicago. 10 p.m. (ABC). * 

Hockey 

Toronto vs. Montreal, Toronto. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 7 
Basketball 
(ColJege touinimeMs) 

Atlanlic Coast Conference Tourney. Raleigh. N C (through 
March 9). 

Court Tennis 

National Singles Championship. Boston. 

FRIDAY, MARCH B 
Boxing 

a Garnet Han vs Walter Byars. Iightweightt(10 rds.). Mad 

• Sq Garden. New York. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

SATURDAY, MARCH 9 * 

Beal Show 

Rochester Annual Boat & Sports Show. Rochester (through 
March IS). 

Horse Racing 

■ San Juan Capistrano Handicap. JlOO OOO. 3'yr.<olds S up 
IM m. (turf course), Santa Anila. Calif (Pacilic net- 
woik-CBS'). 

Louisiana Derby S40.000, 3-yr.-olds. IVk "i-. Fan 
Grounds New Orleans. 

North Ameiican Combined Cross-Country t Jumping 
Championships Laconia, N.H. (through March 10) 
Track & Field 

New York K of C Meet. Mad Sq, Carden. New York. 


SUNDAY, MARCH ID 
BaskerbafI 

(Prolessional) i 

Boston vs. Syracuse Boston. 

Fort Wayne vs. Rochester Fort Wayne Ind. 

Minneapolis vs St. Louis Minneapolis 

New York vs. Philadelphia Mad oq Garden New York 


•See local listing ^ 


HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS' 

ATHLETIC TOUR 

Saturday, March 2 ' 

Hungarian fencers m competition and gymnasts rn eahibi 
tion. swimmers and water poloists in competition 
Phoenix All/. I 

Tuesday, March 5 

Hungarian lencers in competition and gymnasts in oihib' 
lion swirnmers and water poloisis in competition. La 
Vegas Nrv 

Wednesday, March 6 

Hungaiian fencers m competition and gymnasts in eahibi 
lion Los Angeles. 

Thursdoy, March 7 

Hungarian swimmers and water poloists in competition 
Los Angeles, 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
AIL ilMtS ESI. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATEC 



( ;iie\ rolcl wins coNCleJ MamiliU-tnrcrs’ 

'\ r<n)liv at Davtoiia 15<*a(.‘li as 

jierfunnln^ U. S. aut(miol»ile’* I 

Wanl ftHls, not chiitnis. alioiii {x'lTorinuiirp? 

'I'lu'd look al tile ofricial li-rncos frooi .N \S(’M{’p* 
inlrriKitiotiallv famous Daviona Brarlt compotilion for 
flock car-. Here's uliat vou'll fitul: ('hcvrolct. in two 
week- of <-oni[)clition. popjicd upas \mcrica s 

.\umlicr Otic pi'rlortnance car. 
in tile loU'pricc licid could toijcli it. 

.No fitinT car. rr-'emllcss of price, scorcii 
fucii a P%vccp in the class c\ctil-. And 
(!lic\v talked a^^av willi tlic famous 
.Mannfaclurj-r.s' Iropliv. hands diowi! In 
plain lai'l. Clicvrolct sc(H'cd -"Si 1 priints 


against tndy point-, for the nc\t hest car! 

riuTc's no way to throw a smokescreen over these 
ndicial ri’snlls, 'I'hc I9 ."j 7 (Ihcvroh-i is, hv all odds, the 
mo.st astonishing pcrfornicr ever |irodured in the low- 
price field. Ih'st of all. tin- su|icrioritv isn't limited to 
just a few c.\lra-eost Ijigh-performance models. K\erv 
type of Clievy — from the six-cylitidcr models right up 
li) the 283diorsepower “.Super rurho-l'iie" \’8's. from 
the singl<‘-carhurcti>r \ 8's with Powerglidc to the slick* 
shift “27()’s” — is a championship car. 

Daytona proves it. .And vou can 
sample it for yourself at your Clicvndi'l 
deal(‘rshi|). (,'ome in and drive Vincricu's 
ofitciul hot” car! . . . (Chevrolet Division 
tif General \]r)tors. Detroit 2. Michigan. 

*\utHmul .•Ivvx-ya/e.H (or S:ocl. Cur hno Rwinff 


Nothing 

(UI'VnOLET 
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SPOILS 

ILLLISTIWED 


BASKETBALL 



SIDELINED REFEREE John Fraser, wearing neck brace as he 
Rtoiid in from of his Gocifrev, III. .saloon, said defiantly: “Some 
Jew gamblers are out to gel me. Nobod.v has a thing on me. . . 


A new, explosive scandal threatens as 
reports of excessive gambling sideline 
a Missouri Valley Conference referee 

Six years ayo. in a scantlal uliich irrecked the careers ot 
30 coHeye athletes and seriously damaged the game itself, 
it lias revealed that gamblers had influenced players to fix 
games— paying them off in hundreds of dollars uhile collect- 
ing in lens of t housands. There iras a hopeful quiet after 
the 19.il disclosures, hut recently the rumors of fixes began 
again. Sports li.i.r.sTRATF.i>'s Chicago correspondent. Robert 
II. Hoyle, heard that a particularly ugly story teas circulat- 
ing among gamblers. The icord was that a ccr^om referee in 
the Missouri Valley Con/’ererice had been “fixing" college 
basketball games, in cooperation with a betting ring. 

Hoyle began his investigation. After confronting officials, 
questioning witriesses and experts — sometimes receiving co- 
operation and sometimes not— he was able to establish these 
astonishing facts: 

Charges of corruption have been niorfe against a referee 
in one of the nation's major basketball conferences. These 
charges have not been made openly. Similar charges were 
made against the same referee when he worked previously 
with the Big Ten Conference, and they were not openly iri- 
vestigated. This time, the reports have appeared so serious 
to the presidents of the t’niversity of Wichita and St Louis 
L'niversity and to the commissioner of the .l/issoi/r» Valley 
Conference that the referee has in effect been suspended 
from officiating in the conference for the rest of the season. 
He has been deprived of some of his means of livelihimd. 
although the romm/ssfofier pretends that his continne(/ in- 
activity is due to sickness and shows no incli/intion to con- 
duct art investigation of the charges as they stand. 

The policy of acting on rumors in private but ignoring 
them in public is not the right one- Sports Ii-lusi ratki) be- 
lieves that these particular reports, and any others like 
them, should be investigated in the interest of a great and 
growing sport. 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

J OHN’ K. Fr.askr, a ba.skL‘tball referee in the important 
Missouri Valley Conference, has been relieved of his 
duties by Conference Commissioner Arthur E. Eilers. El- 
lers told me this \irtual suspension would only last until 
Fraser recovered from a neck injury i/c/f). But Filers as- 
sured two university presidents that Fraser would referee 
no mure conference games this season. 

Charges by gamblers and their friends that Fraser had 
been "fixing” major college games were brought to ihe 
attention of Dr. Harry Corbin, president of the Univer.^itj' 
of Wichita, after the Wichita-Western Kentucky game at 
Wichita on Feb. \'i. Last week the university gave Sports 
I i.LUsTR.tTED this statement: 

"Official information regarding the assignment or with- 
drawal of basketball officials necessarily rests with the 
commissioner’s office of the Missouri Valley Conference 
in St. Louis. Rumors of excessive gambling did come 
to the attention of the president of the University of 
Wichita last week. A report of these rumors was made 
to the commissioner of the Missouri Valley Conference, 
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THE FIX AGAIN? 



U. OF WICHITA PRESIDENT Dr. Harry Corbin look reports of 
some “unfriendly" betting to FBI and MVC Boss Artie Eilers. 



ST. LOUIS u. PRESIDENT Father Paul Reinert accompanied Cor- 
bin on mi-ssion which led to “suspension" of Referee John Fraser. 


in cooperation with the president of St. Louis University, 
on Friday, Feb. 15, 1957. It then became a matter within 
the authority of Artie Eilers, Missouri V'alley commis- 
sioner, to act upon.” 

Dr. Corbin later added some crucial facts: ‘‘The rumors 
I heard about gambling did not name any oflicial. However 
I did hear a fragment of a rumor regarding Fraser. I reported 
"the rumors to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and I 
then went to St. Louis where, after a conference with the 
Rev. Paul Reinert S.J., president of St. Louis University, 
he and I told Mr. Eilers of the rumors. 

“Mr. Eilers said he had heard similar rumors, and that 
as a result of the rumors and the report made by Father 
Jteinert and me he felt that for the best protection of the 
conference and for Fraser’s protection he was withdrawing 
-Fraser from all further MVC games this year.” 

Lester Rosen, who is in charge of the U. of Wichita’s 
public relations, amplified Dr. Corbin’s remarks in a eon- 
vensation with our Wichita correspondent, Don Granger: 

“Dr. Corbin and I talked again. W’e agreed that we ought 
•to include some information in addition to that statement 
this afternoon. You see, he notified the FBI of the rumors. 
. . . He did this because he felt that the rumors indicated 
the activities might be of an interstate nature. He did not 
notify the local police. . . . 

“Dr. Corbin was referring to the kind of gambling that 
isn’t a matter of chance— certainly not of the friendly $2 
type. He felt we should take a look at it for a variety of 
.factors, including officiating. And let me ompha.size that 
Ralph Miller (Wichita coachj did not have anything to do 


with Fraser’s being replaced for the Wichita-Bradley game 
on Feb. 18.” 

In a series of conversations with me last week the com- 
missioner wobbled a bit in his version of the facts, as these 
excerpts will show: 

Boi/le: What have you heard? 

Eilers: Well, we have heard a lot of rumors. . . . Wo 
hear various rumors coming from various individuals and 
certain sources . . . rumors to the effect that he (Fraserj 
was associated with various sources. 

li: Did you ask F'raser about this? 

E: I asked Fraser and he denied it— a flat denial. 

B: Just what did Wichita and St. Louis report to you? 

E: I can’t divulge everything that went into that report. 

B: Well, why did you take him out of the games? 

E: It was smart to take John out of there, in fairness 
to the conference. ... I think the accusations are false 
because I just have all faith in the officials, that is the rea- 
son I work with them, , . . I thought it would be good for 
his own benefit not to work on Saturday or Monday in 
fairness to him and because of all these accusations going 
around. 

B: Would you let Fraser referee another conference game 
now if he wasn’t sick? 

E: Yes, I would let him referee if he wasn’t sick. 

This, of course, is in contradiction to the assurances 
given Dr. Corbin and Father Reinert. 

Fraser has been in trouble before in his career as a 
basketball referee. His difficulties began with the Big Ten 

contUiufd 
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THE FIX AGAIN? 

continued 

Conference, to which he filed an ap- 
plication for appointment in April 
1953. He gave his age as 39, his height 
as fi feet I inch, his weight as 197 
pounds and his occupation as con- 
.struction worker. 

In the spring of 195f> Big Ten offi- 
cials were told by friends of gamblers 
that Fraser had "influenced” a game. 
These officials were "unable to check 
out” the allegations, but admit they 
took the tip.s seriously enough so that 
they shed no tears when Fraser left 
their roster of referee.s. 

When Fraser applied for the Big Ten 
job, he cited a.s character reference 
Arthur Filers, and he now gave his 
full attention to the Missouri 
Valley Conference jol). It was the 
responsibility of Big Teti officials to 
pass along the allegations about 
Fraser, and this responsibility was 
assumed by Wall Byers, XCAA Kxec- 
utive Director in Kansas C'ity. Aske<l 
this week by Si’OKTS li.i.irsTUATKD 


what he had told Ellers about Fraser 
and what had been Eilers’ reaction, 
Mr. Byers declined to commemt. 

In any case, Fraser has been regu- 
larly employed last year and this by 
the Missouri Valley Conference as one 
of its top referees. 

The allegation now made by gam- 
blers is that eight games in which Fra- 
ser worked were "fixed” at the behest 
of a betting ring la ninth failed). These 
games are described in detail in the 
box on the opposite page. 

In tile 1951 basketball scandals the 
fixes were effected by players. But a 
referee can also influence the "point 
spread” in a game, which is the margin 
of victory. Basketball betting is wide- 
spread on a basis of the point .spread. 
In any given game, team A is made 
a favorite by the bookies to win by a 
specific margin. The spread is princi- 
pally determined by the team’s logi- 
cal chances and al.so by tlie flow of 
money wagered. If you bet on team A 
which is fas'ored to win with a point 
spread of minus-8, this means that 
your team A has to win by at least 9 


HOW A REFEREE COULD FIX A GAME 


The nature of the game and thi* rules by 
which it is played make l)asketball, of all 
the major sports, peculiarly vulnerable to 
the fix by a dishonest ollicial. In every game 
literally dozens of “juilgment” calls must 
be made which will cancel score.s made by 
one team and or lead directly to scores by 
another. 

By rule, basket ball is a non-hody-contact 
sjiort. Every time there ix body contact, 
the referee must first decide whether or not 
a foul was rommitted. If it was, he must 
decide who was at fault, and call it. 'In 
today's college games, points made as a re- 
sult of fouls often constitute more than a 
third of a team's total score.) 

For example, if player A dribbles in for 
a layup and makes contact with player B 
as he shoots, the referee should call a foul. 
If the shot goes in and the referee also de- 
cides that player B was guilty of blocking, 
the result can be as much as .3 point.s for 
team A. If, instead, the referee decides 
that player A was charging, the result can 
be no imhiln for team A an<l 2 points for 
team B — a swing of 5 points on a single 
play, .\n<i the referee’s split-seconil judg- 
ment-honest or otherwise — is Ine single 
deciding factor. 

Other judgment calls can clecide posses- 
sion of the ball which, obviously, ili-ier- 
mine-s which learn may .score in the imme- 
diately .subsequent action. One of the most 
important • -and debatable — of these is the 
"traveling" call, which is made when a 
player in possession of the ball (ake.s two 


complete steps before releasing it. Unfair 
calls against a team for traveling can knock 
it completely off stride and seriously influ- 
ence the outcome of a game. 

.Another difficult judgment area is the 
five- or si.x-playor battle for a rebound. Who 
blocked out whom illegally? Who pushed 
whom? How long should the referee allow 
the melee to continue before he calls it a 
no-decision held ball? The <lishonest offi- 
cial can make hJs decisions secure in the 
knowledge that at worst he may be accused 
o! nn error in juiit’n^enl. 

• 

This lust brings up the question of how 
the actions of a dishonest official can be tb'- 
tecteil. In every game each coach is ready 
on the instant to argue judgment decisions 
against his team. But even if he feels he has 
been treated unfairly many times through 
a game, a coach will rarely protest to league 
or conference officials about a referee’s con- 
duct. One rca.son is a desire to avoid being 
tagged a chronic complainer or cry baby. 
Another i.s a reluctance to inspire in his 
players a sullen, resentful altitude toward 
referees. But most important is the fact 
that ever, if he cun prove, with films of the 
game, that the referee did indeed make 
many bad judgment calls, all he will have 
proved is that on this particular night the 
referee made .some mistakes. Unless a group 
of coaches in a league joins in mutual su.s- 
picion of a referee and analyzes the films of 
many games to find a pattern of judgment 
decisions, nothing will ev«-r result. 



Mve BOSS Artie Eilers acted in response 
to gambling reports Iront university heads. 


points. Ohviou.sty, a di.shonest referee 
can win a bet for someone else by un- 
fairly calling fouls and violations on 
one side* so that the point spread is 
affected. 

It takes an estimated ?50.000 in bet- 
ting to "move” a spread nationally in 
a major game by as much as 2 points. 
The gamblers’ .story i.s this: a point 
spread on eacli hig game is established 
in the morning by bookmakers all over 
the country. When the smart money 
later makes a move on a given game 
it increases or decreases that point 
spread. While shifts in spread are not 
uncommon, they have been hapiH*n- 
ing with .suspiciou.s regularity in tlie 
Missouri Valley Conference, In nine 
such cases lall were not strictly con- 
ference gamesi it turned out that the 
referee at that game was John Fraser 
ilhe Missouri \'alU*y Conference does 
not release the names of its officials 
before the gamei. 

John Fraser also runs a saloon called 
the Hitching Post in Godfrej', 111. 
There he was found by Reporter- 
Photographer Art Shay last week. 
He was, surprisingly, fully aware of 
my investigation, and greeted Shay 
with oatli.s and ob.scenities, ending 
angrily: 

“I'm just about a nervous wreck 
this week. Somebody from Minneap- 
olis called me, the commi.ssjoner called 

me. What are you Jew up to? 

Somebody’s gonna get hurt if they 
don’t let up on me. You don’t have a 
thing on me— nobody does. Bas- 
ketball i.s my whole life. I never bet on 
a iiasketball game in my life.” 

No matter whether Fraser’s wrath is 
fueled by innocence or guilt, Commis- 
.sioner Eilers clearly owes his referee, his 
conference— and ba.sketbali— a thor- 
oug*' Investigation. end 
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HERE IS THE 
GAMBLERS’ STORY 


Changes in point spreads aroused suspicions 
in these nine games, refereed by John Fraser. 
In all save one, "smart money" won heavily 


The Missouri Valley Conference includes schools 
from Houston to Detroit. In list below, Ohio 
State, Yale, Seattle, Oklahoma City and Western 
Kentucky are not MVC memhers.These werenon- 
confcrence games. All other teams are members. 



Dec. R Abnormal amount of money bet on Ohio 

State. State went from minus-6 points in 
tihio State opening line to at closing. 

Si. Louis scored 2S fi^'ld {roofs; Slate scored 25. Bui Stale 

1 won by 20 -points (74-54) because 2S fouls were called 

I against St. Louis, only 10 against Stale. 

Dec. 27 ‘‘Very big move.” So much money bet on 

^ Bradley that it moved to minus-lB before 

Bradley bookies took the game off the boards. 

By first five minutes, Yale’s lop rehounder (Robinson) had 
four fouls against him, later fouled out. Bradley had 47 
foul shots, Yale SO. Bradley won 72-49. 

7 The big bettors first backed favored Hous- 

ton, moved the line to minus-6 Then 
Houston they poured it in on Tulsa. 

Tulsa won by only one poinf, 55-64, but the big money 
was safe by 5 points, since the gamblers would have col- 
lected even if Houston had won by up to 4 points. 

slatiie “A real late move.” Oklahoma City 
at opened at minus-7, big money pushed it 

W minus-5 by betting on Seattle. 

Gamblers won all bets though they backed the underdog 
(Seatlle 70, OCU 59). OCU actually scored more field goals 
(25) than Seattle (2S), but foul calls gave Seatlle 31 
tries lo OCU's 16. 

J®"- Big money bet on Bradley, which opened 

son favorite at minus-14, moved to 14 1-^ 

Bradley quickly and went off the board at 17. 

Three Houston .starters fouled out of game. Bradley won 
by 17 poiwfs (61-64). The gamblers collected on all bets 
they had made ranging from viinus -14 lo minus-16Vg. 

Feb. 2 Detroit opened the favorite at minus-5 H 

Detrou gamblers bet on Drake and kept 

Drake betting until the game went off the boards. 

The gamblers won all bets when Drake won 83-65. 

Feb. 4 The only suspected fix that didn’t stand 

St. Louis Louis opened at minus-9 and went 

Drake to 12 because of big money betting. 

St. Louis had lo win by more than 9 at least lo pay off 
some of gamblers' bets. Total of 25 fouls called against 
Drake gave St. Louis 44 fries (os against 18 and 32 for 
Drake), hut St. J^ouis won by only 6-78-72. 

Feb. 11 Gamblers bet on Houston, which opened 

Detroit minus-5, pushed it to minus-9 before 

Houston signing off. 

Houston went off to early lead, led by 14 at half and 
won 82-72. GarH6fers collected on all bets. 

Feb. 13 Wichita opened the favorite at minus-S. 

Ke^ntucky Gamblers bet heavily on W. Ky. until 
at Wichita line fell to minus-5. 

This was the biggest coup of all as Western Kentucky won 
82-76. Foul calls were unimportant here. The gamblers 
were almost never in danger of losing. 
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THE WONDERFUl. 
WORLD OF SPORT 


HIGH ROLLERS 
IN DETROIT 


Serious bowling and a rollicking good time bring 
top executives and professional men to Detroit by 
private plane, motorcycle-escorted limousine and 
special train from as far off as England for the 42nd 
annual Inter-Club tournament between the Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Buffalo athletic clubs 

I’HOTOORAPHS »Y JOE < I.AHK 


STOGIE-CHEWING WaltPF Ward. Clewland, tournanu-iu's only 
"pro," won all-cvfni.'<, calli’<l match "tousjhpsL I’vo ever bowlnl." 





OPEN-MOUTHeo Art Roehm, Detroit, former Inter-Club oldtimer applauds good roll by teammate. After being 
singles and doubles champion, applies mental English to ball. pushed off teams by younger men, oldtimer.s started own tourney. 



BUFFET FARE is .served in the Detroit AC gym. Three-day affair was 
stag except for female entertainers such as blonde-wigged Accordionist Lois Kane 
pu'jeK accompanied by Sam .\rmitage of the Hospitality Committee. 

TONCue-BITING LORINC ARCHER EVES PINS. CLEVELAND WON CLUB TITLE 
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PIIOTOCRAPHS IlY JKKKY COOKK 


GUNSIVIOKE OVER THE DESERT 


With a roar of gunfire at Las Vegas, the 10th Annual Mid 
Winter Trapshooting Tournament exploded across the dry 
cactus-studded Nevada desert, drowning out the hauntingly 
familiar rattle of the ivories. From all over the nation an 


unprecedented 600 shooters crowded onto the magnificent 
Sahara Gun Club’s 14-trap range, shattered a record 400,000 
clay targets during a hectic, fun-filled week-long bid for 
bulging cash purses and a roomful of glittering silverware 




FANCY FEATHERS plume hilt of ^faP- 
«aret Aakrann of bird-rich Minor, K. Dak. 


SWEET SIXTEEN and one of top lady 
champions is Helen Thomas of Los Angeles. 


GLAMOROUSLY EXPERT Evelyn 
Primm, Reno, boasts chest of trap trophies. 




BEAMING PRAISE of young rival re- sporty cowboy Danny Orlich is hot 
wards Shooter Somer Hollingsworth i right), trap shot representing Harold’s Club, Reno. 




DEBONAIR CAP distinguishes Aircraft 

Executive Red Hale of Van Nuys, Calif. 
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OUT-OF-SEASON GEESE, undislurbed by punfire, cruise in- desert-roaming burro, fascinated by activity, wan- 
vitinuly over frustrated shooters, who mutter unprintable words. ders along shooting range for belter view and possible handout. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


ALL IS NOT GOLD • VIEW ALONG A DIRTY ALLEY • FASTEST 
SKELETONS ON EARTH • FISH AND CHIPS OF CHEESE • THE 
BROOKLYNS LOOK WESTWARD • NINE POINTS IN THE BIG TEN 


ARAGON DOWN 

C ALIFORNIA used to bp fondly proud 
of Art Aragon, the welterweight 
known as Golden Boy. He had Holly- 
wood looks, and he won an impressive 
number of victories over carefully se- 
lected opponents in the prize rings of 
the state. Latelj', California has been 
having sour second thoughts. 

On Dec. 18, Aragon was scheduled 
to fight Dick Goldstein in San Antonio, 
but the fight never took place, Aragon 
having developed a slight fever on the 
night of the bout. Goldstein then ac- 
cused the Golden Boy of offering him 
$500 to take a dive in the fourth round 
(SI, Jan. 7). Lie detector tests and con- 
comitant evidence resulted in Aragon’s 
being banned in all NB.-\-regulated 
states and in the withholding of his 
1957 California license. Last month a 
California grand jury indicted him on 
a charge of trying to fi.x the San An- 
tonio fight, and last week a jury con- 
victed him. Sentence is to be handed 
down March 21 and the rueful Golden 
Boy could receive up to five years in 
prison, a $5,000 fine, or both. It ap- 
pears in any event— as a California 
official put it— that Aragon’s boxing 
future is “very doubtful.’’ 

The prosecution offered a comment 
on the verdict. “Very definitely,’’ said 
Deputy District Attorney William J. 
Ritzi, “the jury opinion indicates the 
thought that boxing is very dirty and 
should be cleaned up.’’ 

FEIGENBUTZ UP 

I LLINOIS boxing commissioners have 
long taken the stand that nothing 
is wrong with boxing in Illinois. “If 
we had a local problem here," Commis- 
sioner Lou Radzienda has asked, “do 
you think we’d sit on our butts?’’ 

The definitive answer came last 
week from Governor William iBilly 


the Kid I Stratton, whose appoint- 
ments to the commission have always 
been notable. Notably, for instance, 
Radzienda, who is a friend of hookies. 
Notably, also, P'rank Gilmer, who ref- 
ereed the first Basilio-Saxton fight. 
Stratton’s third: William Henry Fei- 
genbutz, who came to aldermanic 
prominence in the reign of Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson of Chicago and 
whose first connection with boxing was, 
appropriately, in the days when it was 
illegal and he was a trainer. Governor 
Stratton flipped a dollop of whipped 
cream on this strawberry by reappoint- 
ing Radzienda. 

Feigenbutz, it must be admitted, 
sounds like a commissioner, a man who 
is fiercely for the right and has no idea 
what’s wrong. 

“I’m for good clean fights,” says 
Feigenbutz. “I'll do anything to 
straighten out the mess— if there is a 
mess.’’ 


And then, thinking back on his ca- 
reer, he recalls the time when he was 
Big Bill Thompson’s alderman for the 
45th Ward. 

“I took my job seriously,” he says. 
“Every Sunday morning I would drive 
through the alleys in my ward to see 
if they were kept clean by the garbage 
men. I had the cleanest alleys in Chi- 
cago.” 

Let Commis.sioner Feigenbutz re- 
gard Chicago boxing as a dirty alley. 

SKELETONS AT 80 MPH 

I T IS DOVHTh'VL that any of man’s con- 
trivances give him so shocking an 
acquaintanceship with speed as a 
“skeleton’’— the 3'o-foot, ISO-pound, 
tubular steel version of childhood’s sled 
— which is used to run the curving and 
precipitous Cre.sta course at St. Mo- 
ritz.. Last week the cream of the Cresta 
runners— a daring brotherhood whieh 
coiilinucd 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Casey and K.C. 

Casey Stengel, who not long ago said he contemplated no trades, shuffled off nine 
players to Kansas City for one strong-arm pitcher (Art Ditmari and one pos-sible 
relief pitcher (Bobby Shantz). For the A's, it was a hefty transfusion of major 
league blood, type O (for ordinary). It may relieve Case of the need for carefully 
dealing a tricky deck of pitchers again. 

• Deliberate Delany 

No one yet knows how fast Ron Delany can run the indoor mile. In the National 
A.AU meet, Fred Dwyer and Laszio Tabori, who hop«'d to beat him with a killing 
pace, took turns leading the pack, misjudged the pace (too slow), saw Delany 
sprint by in the last two laps for a comfortable (4:07) victory. 

• A Lift for Navy 

-Navy, often a football power, has been heitl hack in basketball because of its 
6-foot-4 “coiling” on midshipmen. Last fall Navy raised the ceiling to 6 feet 6; 
now the plebe team has four men over 6 feet 4, has won 13 straight. 

• Campbell's Alligator Soup? 

Seeking a site for a try at his own speedboat record (216.2 mph), England's Don 
Campbell may turn to Lake George, N.Y. He turned down Lake Okeechobee, Fla.; 
“It wouldn’t do Bluebird much good if we hit an alligator at 250 miles per hour 
. . . wouldn't do the gator much good, either.” 
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includes barons, dukes and green- 
grocers— flung themselves, one by one, 
down the course's icy trough in the 
Grand National, biggest race of the 
season. Most of them reached fantastic 
speeds. But, as u.sual, none came close 
to the king of skeleton racing, a lean, 
yS-year-old former Royal Canadian 
Air Force wing commander named 
Doug Connor. 

fn winning the Grand National, 
Connor reached speeds close to 90 miles 
an hour. This was as expected. The 



winner, now tlie owner of an English 
aircraft engine overhaul company, has 
been racing only five years, but in that 
time, lie has cut fi 10 of a second off a 
Cresta record which stood for 17 years 
(50.7 seconds for 1,320 yards, set by 
U.S. Airman Billy Fisk) and has won 
and rewon every major race. 

The Cresta skeleton is a rigid sled 
with razor-sharp runners, and thedri ver 
steers and brakes it simply by shifting 
his weight and dragging the spiked toe 
of a heavy shoe behind him. How does 
one react as the sled plummets with 
its luiman cargo down tlie steep and 
gla.ss-slick ice? To find out, Sj‘Orts 
Im-USTRated Correspondent Tom 
Dozier got coaching from Connor, anrt 
then, donning leatlier elbow and knee 
pads, helmet, shatter-proof goggles 
and steel hand shield.s, he took a skele- 
ton down Cresta’s swooping curves 
him.self. 

"For sheer thrill and the exultation 
that results from the conquest of 
fear," he reports, "there is nothing 
like the Cresta Run. The course is an 
ice-paved, five-foot ditch which drops 
511 feet in its 1,320 yards. The steel 
skeleton, which weighs, with rider, 
about 300 pounds, simply takes off 
downhill at a speed horrifying to some- 
one who is lying with liis face three 
inches from the rushing, brutal ice. 

"The sensation of tearing into ver- 
tically banked, 90® Battledore [one 
of the course’s big turns] and then 
being thrown into the jolting whoosh 
of Shuttlecock [the next] liefore you 
have lime to think is bad enougli. But 
as you come out of Shuttlecock, smash- 
ing your steel-protected hands against 
tlie icy walls of the run, you zoom 
down a terrifying straightaway, direct- 
ly at a narrow pas.sage under a highway 
bridge. Then into a short, hard turn. 
Then into a narrow hole under a rail- 
way bridge and into two wrenching 


small curves called Scylla and Chu- 
rybdis. By then you begin to feel it's 
almost over — and fly into a terrifying 
plunge called Cresta I^eap, where the 
skeleton actually leaves the ice for half 
a second, and then — finally — into a 
long curve and pa.st the finish line. 

“Sweating :n the freezing cold but 
exultant, I fell off into the snow and 
listened to my time over the loud- 
speaker: 69.3 seconds. A long way from 
Connor’s 44.6 for that section of the 
cour.se but O.K. for a novice, f was just 
a littleshamefaced to learn that Baron 
von Oertzen, a World War I flying ace 
who now liv'es in South Africa, had 
come down just ahead of me and had 
beaten my time by a 10th of a second. 
The Baron is 63 years old. 

“Connor says there are only two 
requisites to Crc.sta running: fearless- 
ness and concentration. You must also 
know the course and have fast reflexes. 
But all I know is that the thrill is 
overwhelming and that there is nothing 
quite like looking back up from the 
bottom and wondering how — and why 
—you did it.” 

Correspondent Dozier did earn a 
couple of incidental rewards. .\ny man 
who finishes the Cresta Run <86 vet- 
erans and 161 novices last year) may 
wear in his lapel the Cresta’s red-and- 
white badge of honor, which entitles 
him to 1) instant identification by 
fellow members anywhere in the world 
and 2) a 20'f discount on champagne 
at St. \toritz' Kulm hotel l)ar. 

ABAITMENT PROCEEDINGS 

T he trout’s stature as a game fish, 
and his place in literature and in 
the hearts and minds of generations of 
anglers, hinges largely on 1 ) his beauty, 
2) his willingness to rise to an artificial 
fly and 3) the fact that he is strangely 
selective in his choice of insects anrl 
even worm.s and is difficult to catch. 
P’or hundreds of years he has providerl 
man with a charming mystery. But in 
California, fishermen by the thousands 
have dispensed with sporting suspense; 
the state puts 7.5 million hatchery fish 
in its lakes and streams annually, and 
anglers have discovered that every one 
of them is a sucker for what might 
be described as a Dagwood bait— liver 
and Velveeta cheese. 

Liver’s appeal is easy enough to un- 
derstand, since the trout are fed on it in 
hatchery ponds until they are planted 
in open water. Nobody seems to know 
just why they lose their caution when 
confronted with a piece of Velveeta, 
but ever since a 12-year-old began 
catching trout with it in San Francis- 


co’s Lake Merced the word of their 
easy gullibility has spread like wild- 
fire. Last week, in an attempt to save 
both fish and fishermen from their own 
baser instincts, the California State 
Fish and Game Commission held a 
hearing at which the public was in- 
vited to show cause why both baits 
should not be forever banned. 

"We’d save money if we just built 
fishing ponds at each hatchery,” said 
Commissioner Carl Wente, a fly fisher- 
man. “If all the public wants is fish, 
give them a net. We’d .save on over- 
head. I never thought anyone would 
be so low as to use liver.” 

If male fishermen were abashed by 
this indignant summation— as some of 
them seemed to ))e — they were still 
stubbornij’ opposed to any ban of 
cheese and liver. To counteract it some 
of them asked their wives to advance 
a mom-ish and politically potent argu- 
ment: that women and children are 
generally unskilled in the use of flies 
and lures, find natural bails distaste- 
ful, and, after all, have rights too. “It’s 
a lot to expect the average woman to 



go fishing with worms,” said Mrs. Ar- 
mine Howpy, a housewife of Summit, 
Calif. “They wiggle. Have you ever 
seen a hellgrammite? They’re horri- 
ble.” But males spoke up too. George 
Parker, chairman of the San Diego 
Fish and (iameCommis.sion. advocated 
“any kind of Ijait to get that 75d-a- 
pouncl trout out of the water.” 

In the end the commission decided 
to ban liver— and, in fact, ali meat of 
any bird or mammal — as trout bait 
but to allow cheese for at least another 
year. Altliough no mention was made 
of the fact, any other decision would 
doubtless have caused great pressure 
from commercial interests, since Cal- 
ifornia fishing tackle jobbers have laid 
in $2 million worth of a new, unspeak- 
ably delicious l)ail: cheese-dipped sal- 
mon eggs. 

Ah, Theodore Gordon! Ah, Izaak 
Walton! Ah, yummyness! 

THE WAY WEST 

I N' THE PREVIOUS chapter, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers were still located 
in Ebhets P’ield with a lease running 
through the 1959 season, hut President 
Walter O'Malley was restless. He had 
gone on record as saying: “In 1960, 
conthiurd 
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we are to a full schedule of 
games somewhere other than Kbbets 
Field.” 

O'Malley had ma<le it abundantly 
clear that the Dodgers’ old home with 
its 32,000-seat capacity was sub.stand- 
ard in terms of today’s and tomf)rrow’s 
baseball economies. If the place were 
filled for each of the Dodgers’ 77 home 
games— an obvious improbability— 
the team would play to scarcely more 
people in a season than the Braves 
have averaged in their new Milwaukee 
ball park. 

A third generation Brooklynite with 
all the local chauvinism of the species, 
O’Malley kept saying he wanted to 
keep the Dodgers in Brooklyn. He has 
even filled the Dodger coffers to the 
point where they can afford to put up 
$4.5 million toward a new home in 
Brooklyn, but it will lake about .$8.5 
million to build the kind of 5().0()0-.seat 
stadium he want.s, with a rolll»ack 
plastic dome for all-year, all-weather 
sports. The additional funds would 
have to come from a public bond issue 
authorizeri by the City of Xew York. 
According to O’Malley's timetable, the 
project must be under way by next 
October, since it will take at least two 
and a half years to complete. 

The feeling has been — particularly 
among the authorities who will have to 
oka.v such a municipal project — that 
O’Malley must be bluffing. The Dodg- 
ers move out of Brooklyn? Impossible. 

Last week they had reason to think 
again as the latest installment of the 
Dodger saga was released. In a surprise 
deal cooked up between O'Malley and 
Philip K. Wrigley, owner of the Chi- 
cago Cubs, the Dodgers acquired the 
Cubs’ Pacific Coast League franchise 
in Los Angeles along with Wrigley 
Field, the Los .-\ngele.s Angels' hall 
park. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
this meant that O'Malley had bought 
the Dodgers a prospective new home 
in Los Angeles on the contingency 
that New York City fails to make a 
now Brooklyn ball park feasible by 
October. 

Only it isn’t quite that simple. Take 
the seemingly elementary problem of 
moving the Dodgers from a playing 
field in Brooklyn to one in Los Angeles. 
First, they must have the unanimous 
consent of the seven other teams in 
the National League. And because of 
the expense of traveling to the West 
Coast for a short series of games, the 
other teams would be unlikely to con- 
sent unless one other of their number 


moved to a relatively nearby city. 
That focuses momentary atteiition on 
the New York Giants, whose Polo 
Grounds are to be torn down after 
the .season to make way for a 

housing project. In lean years only the 
Giants’ lucrative interhorough rivalry 
with the Dodgers has saved them from 
financial migraine. When it was the 
turn of Horace Stoneham, owner of 
the Giants, to speak, he spoke: ‘‘After 
all, if we couldn’t retain our rivalry, 
New York might not he so attractive.” 

As the possibility of major league 
baseball hove into \ieu-. Los Angeles 
was in something of a swivet. The local 
folk quickly conceded that their Wrig- 
ley Field, with a mere 24,000 seats and 
very little (jarking space, was too small 
for a community of nearly 5 million 
potential ball fans. They were already 
talking about spending $30 million to 
bulldoze an attractive site out of a 
narrow canyon called Chavez Ravine 
ju.st a spit and a holler from city hall. 
There would be seats for 50,000 and 
parking space for 20,000 cars — a must 
in this completely motorized metropo- 
lis. It was even suggested that with 
the coming of the jet age, when the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts will be only 
three or four hours apart. New Yorkers 
could get to a Dodger game in Chavez 
Ravine in less time than it now takes 
to reach Ebbets P’ield. 

Five hundred miles to the north, 
San Francisco, the ancient rival of Los 
Angeles, was enjo^’ing the same rosy 
dreams. Several years ago the city 
voted a $.5 million bond issue to build 
a major league park in the downtown 
area just in case one of the eastern 



WINDBAG 

He pulTed out his chesi 
.4t the strongmen’s conveniion, 
.\n<i set a new record 
For airborne ascension. 

— John ..XsiiBAftm 


clubs might be interested in settling 
there. Last year the Boston Red Sox 
bought the San Francisco PCL fran- 
chise, but they could probab)}' be per- 
suaded to part with it if a National 
League club would put up something 
in the neighborhood of $3 million. 

The next chapter in the serial will 
now have to he written by the City of 
New York some time before next Oc- 
tober. Should they fail to get busy, 
O’Malley and his Dodgers will almost 
surely head west like so many otlier 
overcrowded, ill-housed Easterners. In 
tliat e%-ent, major league l)asehall will 
be a coast-to-coasl reality no later 
than 1960. 

NINE POINTS, CONTINUED 

T iiio Bio Tkn imore formally, the 
Intercollegiate Conference of Fac- 
ulty Representatives I has finally 
agreed on a code for financial aid to 
athletes that adds up as a practical 
marriage of realism and idealism. It 
took a year to prepare and revise iSI, 
Oct. 29), and even so four of the mem- 
ber colleges (Iowa, Minnesota, North- 
western and Ohio State' had strong 
reservations when it came to voting for 
it. In slightly better than 10 pages, it 
lays down a set of rules— and penalties 
—that closely parallel many of the 
Nine Points for Survival advanced by 
Spokts li-LUSTR.ATED and Herman 
Hickman last August. 

The crux of the Big Ten program is 
that it limits linancial aid to a ‘‘stu- 
dent-athlete” to whatever it will cost 
him to get an education at the college 
he chooses. Hereafter, he is to get only 
enough money to cover room, board, 
books, tuition and such essential ex- 
penses as laundry, .^ny money he earns 
either on or off campus must be de- 
ducted from the total aid supplied by 
the college; and likewise, any money 
his parents can reasonably be expected 
to provide will also be deducted. What 
he earns during vacations is his own 
to keep, but any job he holds must be 
legitimate, i.e., he must actually do 
the work an{l receive no more than the 
going rate for that job. 

‘‘The important thing I see in this,” 
says Assistant Big Ten Commissioner 
William Reed, ‘‘is that it is tied up 
with an educational principle. If we can 
get recognition of that principle— that 
athletics is a form of educational ex- 
perience — it would solve all the other 
problems. It would distinguish college 
sports from professional ball.” 

Well, it is a good start, and the 
whole country will be watching to see 
how it works. 
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TERROR: 342 SECONDS 
WITH BASILIO 

The last act of Carmen in the Basilio-Saxton opera was a reign of frightfuiness and when 
the curtain came down there was no longer doubt as to who was the welterweight hero 


T ubrk camk to MIN'D the picture 
of Jack Dempsey al Toledo, with 
steel-hard fury in his fists, battering 
down the helpless hulk, Jess Willard. 
Johnny Saxton wa.s no dull Willard, of 
course. He was a good welterweight ex- 
champion of high defensive skills. But 
Champion Carmen Basilioon this night 
in Cleveland was a 147-pound Demp- 
sey, trained to perhaps the keenest 
fighting edge of his career, a vicious lit- 
tle man who came out of his corner like 
a sprinter off the starting blocks. WJth 
no thought of defending himself he de- 
voted every second thereafter to an ob- 
session, the destruction of Johnny Sax- 


ton. Heignored Saxton's jabs. Hedrove 
his gloved fists into Saxton’s liver and 
heart, he rocked Saxton’s head with 
lefts and rights and he never paused to 
consider what to do next. He just did it. 

“Pace yourself,” his mind warned 
him. “You can’t keep this up all night.” 
He believes he did pace himself, that he 
slowed down a trifle toward the end 
of the first round, but witnesses de- 
tected no special slackening in the 
speed of his attack. Regardless of what 
his brain ad\i.sed. Carmen Basiliocould 
no more ease up than a pit bull terrier 
could give quarter. 

So the third of the Basilio-Saxton 


fights was the thriller of them all, not 
because there was much opposition 
from Saxton— there was practically 
none— but because Basilio had come to 
prove that subtlety and deviousness 
are no match for his kind of fighting. 

Saxton had made it plain before the 
bout that never again would he stand 
and slug it out with Basilio, as he had 
bravely and foolishly tried when he 
was all but knocked out in the ninth 
round of their second fight. He would, 
he said, revert to type and try to win 
points with his normal jab-and-retreat 
style, a tactic that had won him a most 
dubious decision in Chicago. 

The fans knew Saxton’s plan, and 
many of the 8, .500 booed him when he 
climbed the steps of the Arena ring. 
But almost from the opening bell they 
were cheering in frenxy as Basilio dis- 
closed his own plan to counter what 
his challenger referred to as “science 
and skill,” It was, very simply, to force 
his way past Saxton’s Jab and to punch 
as hard and fast and unrelentingly as 
superb condition would let him, 

Basilio’s bruised right hand, which 
had caused one postponement of the 
fight, was not altogether healed. At the 
weigh-in he tucked it protectingly into 
a jacket pocket and shook hands with 
his left. But in the ring there was no 
sign that he favored the right. He 
threw it hard and often. 

“The hand was all right,” he said 
afterward, peeling an orange in the 
dressing room. “When I'm fighting I 
don't notice pain.” 

So, in the very first round, the third 
punch that Ba.silio threw was a right to 
Saxton’s hard head. And in tlie very 
first minute Saxton was staggered by 
another right to the jaw, a cross that 


A STUDY IN MOODS, CHICAGO AND CLEVELAND 



THE GLUM LOOK of a fight manager and his beaten tiger .shows in the faee of Joe Neiro 
BaaUio, kft) after the Chicago defeat; but victory beams broadly al right. 
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BASILIO'S SUNDAY PUNCH, A LEFT, STARTS ON ITS PARALYZING WAY IN THE SECOND ROUND WITH SAXTON AN EASY TARGET 


was followofi instantly by a left hook. 
The combination slowed Saxton so 
that he was unable thereafter to run 
backward fast enough to get out of t)ie 
way. He was caught on tlie rope.s three 
times and was groggy at the bell. At 
least five smashing rights had landed 
on Saxton’s head during those first 
three minutes. One of them set Saxton’s 
mouth to bleeding but in Basilio’s 
opinion they were not so important as 
liLs body blows. These must have been 
among the most punishing any fighter 
of his weight ever delivered. Basilio is 
properly proud of hi.s infighting. 

“The head shots were all right.’’ he 
said, “but those punche.s to the l)ody, 
tliat’.s what takes it out of them.” 

They took so much out of Saxton 


that lie was scarcely able to defeiul 
himself in the second round. Basilio 
battered him from rope to rope. At one 
point he (looked a left cleanly into Sax- 
ton’s solar plexus anil almost ended the 
fight. Saxton’s big, staring eyes turned 
gla.ssy and one of his legs jerked in a 
convulsive movement. 

“I knew I had him,” Basilio said. “I 
could see it in his eyes.” 

Saxton fought on with wonderful 
courage. He took more body blow.s, 
more head blows, and in the end Basil- 
io was hitting him at will, a little wild- 
ly in his eagerness. Then a sweeping 
left hook found the button on Saxton’s 
Jaw. He went down, flat on his back, 
totally unconscious. Somehow he strug- 
gled to his feet at what may or may not 


ha\-e been the count of 10— the crowd 
was roaring so that it was impossible to 
hear— and as he did so Referee Tony 
LaBranche crisscrossed his arms to sig- 
nal a knockout. He had to guide Saxton 
to his corner. Two minutes and 42 sec- 
onds of the second round had gone by, 
hut to Saxton this lirief period must 
have been an eternity of punishment. 

“What I’d like now,” (’armen Basilio 
said an liour or two later, opening a 
bottle of beer at the International Box- 
ing Club’s press headquarters, “Is a 
shot at the middleweight title. I’ll take 
Ray Robinson or Gene Fullmer, who- 
ever wins. I like to fight.” 

“Thank God I wasn’t hurt,” said 
Johnny Saxton, suffering from a psy- 
cho-semantic condition. END 
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PllOTOCKAPHED BY IIY PESKIS 


IT’S GLORIOUS SPRING 
DOWN SOUTH 

The calendar says it’s still winter, but for baseball fans the season is definitely 
spring. In Florida and Arizona the major league training camps are in high gear 


B aseball men love the spring. They love the summer, 
too, especially when the pennant races are sizzling. 
They love the fall, when the long season ends in the great 
climax of the World Series. They even love the winter, 
when they can rest or go to meetings and banquets and 
meet old friends and talk it all over. 

But mostly they love the spring. 

They love spring the way a gardener does, because it’s 
a rebirth, a renewal, another chance to watch the old, 
familiar, but always different pageant of life. Spring means 
it’s time to plant new things and watch them grow (a 
likely-looking rookie is a seed of hope), time to see if old 
plants can be nurtured through yet another year (for hardy 
perennial substitute hardy veteran, an Enos Slaughter or 
an Ellis Kinder). 

Baseball men love spring so much that years ago they 
stopped waiting for spring to come to them and instead 
went out and made their own spring in the Deep South in 
the dead of winter. They thus created an artificial season 
in the American lexicon, one that starts when snow is on 
the ground in Wrigley Field or the Polo Grounds but which 
everyone nonetheless calls spring training. 

Spring training has been going on to some extent here 
and there for a month now, but this week it shifts into 
high gear. March 1 is the day when all the players on all 
tlie major league teams are expected to be in camp in uni- 
form hard at work. Every day from now until April 15, 
when the first game of the regular season is played, major 
league ballplayers in 16 training sites in Arizona and Flor- 
ida will run and slide and field and throw and hit. And 
every day baseball men— in uniform and out— will watch 
and thrill to the sight of it all. 

Put a baseball man like Casey Stengel in uniform and 
place a bat in his hands. Let an alert photographer like 
Hy Peskin happen by, and, presto, you have the scene pic- 
tured on the opposite page. Consider it. When you get 
right down to it, what is a 66-year-old man doing with a 
bat in his hands? If he actually tried to stand up to the 


plate with a bat against the likes of a Herb Score he’d be 
killed. Then why the bat? 

Well, undoubtedly Stengel has thought of one more 
variation in the ancient theme he knows so well and he’s 
playing it, with the bat as his instrument, for two of his 
Yankees— Bill Skowron {with glove) and brash Billy Mar- 
tin. His aim is not to amuse but to inform, because Mar- 
ager Stengel devoutly believes that the more you put into 
a player the more you’ll get out, someday, in a game. (The 
garden reflects the work of the gardener.) 

Xow, that is the prime reason why Casey is at the bat. 
But there are other reasons. One has to be that Casey, like 
all l)aseball fans, young or old, likes the feel of a bat. And, 
like all people who are in love with baseball, he has an un- 
rjuenchable need to talk about the game. And because 
people in love with baseball like to listen, too, he will be 
heard. Let Skowron and Martin turn their eyes to the 
diamond, let the baseball writers drift away, Stengel will 
always have an audience. 

Look again at the picture opposite. Above Stengel, be- 
hind the protective screen, a man nibbles thoughtfully on 
his hand, watches intently and listens. He is Joseph E. 
Cronin, vice-president, treasurer and general manager of 
the Boston Red Sox. He managed an American League 
pennant winner before Stengel was ever in the league. He 
was so great a player that he was elected to baseball’s Hall 
of Fame, an honor that Stengel, a very good player him- 
self, did not attain. Cronin played in 2,124 major league 
games and has seen at least a thousand more. Think of the 
sheer quantity of experience he possesses. Yet here he sits, 
fascinated by the sight and sound of an old man with a 
bat talking about baseball. True, the man is the unique 
Stengel, who could fascinate the Sphinx. But rest assured 
that Cronin, as a baseball man and a baseball fan, would 
be caught and held by almost any baseball man talking 
baseball, or any player playing. 

Particularly in the spring, when it’s all so fresh and 
new again. —Robert Creamek 


Spring-training spectators, behind screen, have close-up listening post for Casey Stengel lecture 
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players, small boys and sport-shirted onlooker crowd around Ted Williams demonstrating batting techniques 







B ' 




Hero worship and professional curiosity blend together in a typically informal spring>training setting as Dodqer 



Palm trees wave in the background while sun-drenched fans watch Minnie Minoso swing with midseason form 




THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 


TAMPA BAY: A LIVELY CORNER 
ON SPRING BASEBALL 


by HORACE SUTTON 

T hk Tixirida Gui.f Coast, wliich lias 
corncrpcl the market on wliite saiul, 
shuffleboards and septuagenarians, also 
has a near monopoly on spring baseball. 
In the short strip of water-washed pre- 
serve from Clearwater south to Sara- 
sota, a distance of perhaps 50 miles as 
the locker-room rumor flies, no fewer 
than seven ball clubs are dug in, wait- 
ing for April as impatiently as lovers. 

Tampa, where the big planes come 
in from the N’orth, is no real resort city 
but, once in town to look over the 
White Sox or the Cincinnati Redleg.s, 
visitors can cruise down to the docks 
to watch the white motorships up from 
Central America disgorge their green 
bananas, or the fleet of 250 shrimp 
boats, most of them operated iiy Xegro 
crews, edge into harbor from long excur- 
sions off the Campeche shrimp lianks. 
Xor would I miss a look at the fantasia 
of the University of Tampa, housed 
in the old Tampa Bay Hotel, which 
<»pened in 1891 complete witli 18 sil- 
ver minarets and uncounted Moorish 
arches. Although it was .said to be a 
copy of the Alhambra, its Victorian 
red-brick walls and the bearded water 
oaks that surround it tend to disrupt 
tlu‘ illusion. 

Aside from this faint echo of Grana- 
da, Tampa has, in the district known 
as Ybor City, some 40,000 Latins, most 
of whose antecedents moved with the 
cigar industry as it migrated from Ha- 
vana to Key West and finally to tlie 
Gulf Coast. The 100 cigar factories of 
Ybor City turn out 8 million cigars a 
day, and most of them will welcome 
visitors. (Check the Chamber of Com- 
merce, as visiting hours change.) There 
is no saving if you buy stogie.s where 
they are put together; the only advan- 
tage is guaranteed freshness. 

Two lamous Spanish restaurant-s in 
Ybor City, La.s Noverlades anti Colum- 
bia, are in hot competition to peddle 
a pacUa. Las Novedade.s i.s built like a 
Moorish courtyard, witli orange trees 
in the corner and a ha»dvri]ln of udmu- 


Jds, more Sunkist than Seville, slung 
over the grillwork windows. It has that 
slightly seed.N' air of a true gourmet cor- 
ner— you can order crawfish nine dif- 
ferent ways — but tliere is also a table 
d’hdte tlinner at .'58. 50 whicli includes 
Spanish beams, Spanish mixed salad, 
sea ba.ss, SiianLsh yellow rice with cliick- 
en. egg custard and inky coffee. There 
is a coffee and pastry shoj) adjoining 
where you can pick a kind of deflated 
napoleon, called a netinrila, or a guava 
turnover out of the banks of cakes. 

On the other hand, Columliia is an 
awesome maze of nine <iining ench)- 
sures, the most elegant of which is the 
Siboney Room, where the waiters wear 
gof<f sashes and there is a ri*gufar show, 
usually imported from Spain. Troubu- 
<i(>urs stroll the other suites, where flin- 
ers can pick <linners ($2.50 to $4 • from 
a 2()-page menu tliat has everything 
from a chieken sandwich to Spanish 
sfjuitl and rice. 

A CUBAN DACWOOD 

Anybody in a hurry for the hall park 
might look into the Silver Ring on East 
Broadway, an unpretentious .short- 
order den where a meat-slicer works 
in one window, a sandwich-maker in 
the otlier, their joint product being a 
Culian Dagwood which inclu<les ham. 
pork, salami, cheese, mu.stard, lettui'e, 
tomato aiul pickle, all mountetl on foot- 
long Cuban bread. Price; 50c. 85c- if 
you leave off the lettuce and tomato. 

The Redlegs slay at the Floridan 
and train at Cuscadcn Park, and the 
White Sox put up at the Tampa Ter- 
race and work out at Al Lopez Field, a 
handsome cantilevered stadium not 
five minutes from the airport and 
named, of course, for the local sports- 
man, who is to Tampa approximately 
wliat Napoleon is to Corsica. Also witli- 
in shootin' di.stance of the runways is 
the Cigar City Gun Club, where a 
man’s siglits are just as likely to be 
filled with a plane as a [)igeon. 

The Philadelphia Phillies are tucked 
away in ilie mo<lesl resort of Clear- 
water on the Gulf of Mexico, dead west 


of Tampa. The Fort Harriscm Hotel 
where they stay is scented with the 
maiiiy etnu\'iuni of hair tonic and ci- 
gars, but in the ba<-k it has appended a 
curvy pool, a putting green and a col- 
lection of tables and chairs where bath- 
ers can eat and drink. The coffee sho[* 
is better than par, and the rooms run 
$10 to $15 single, $18 to $20 double, all 
with bath. 

Gulf Coast resorts from (’learwater 
soiitli all the way to Fort Myers offer 
most of their swimming on the white 
sand keys that lie just offshore, near 
enough in most cases to be reachable 
over a causeway. Clearwater Beach is 
public and unpretentious, with gulls 
siiuawkfng ovt-rhead, tfie wituf rustfing 
through llie<lry fronds, an artist mak- 
ing smid paintings and a sign warning 
visitors that no alcohol, obscene lan- 
guage, or more tlian one rod per i>er.s(m 
will lie tolerated on the beach. 

That starche<l swank of past patri- 
cian flays is still preserved, however, 
in the neighl)oring community of Belle- 
air. particularly at a manicured pre- 
serve known as the Belleair Biltmore. 
where once upon a lime the private 
railway curs of society’s pillars were 
stacked up at the liotel’s private siding 
like Eldorado Cadillacs today. Any- 
way. the grounds, roughly the size of 
Rliode Island, are dotted with white 
frame l)uildings, tennis courts and a 
pair of 18-hole golf courses. Meals are 
.served in a skylight-covered armor>', 
the tables .set out on either side of a 
100-yard straightaway. There are 875 
aging rooms, $8fi to $4(> for two, Ameri- 
can plan, and a boat will fetcli you to 
and from the cal)ana l)eacli clul). 

One of the most delightful excur- 
sions is the ride up to Tarpon Springs 
ju.st 12 miles north of Clearwater where 
a colony of several thousand Greeks 
.sail out in their curved-bow cnn/jm.s to 
comb tlie floor of the Gulf for sponge. 
If you have 25 minutes and a dollar to 
spend, the Greeks will lake you down- 
.stream a few yards and give you a 
sponge lecture while a diver goes over 

ct'iiliniia/ 
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the si(k* to (leinonstraU' th(' tcclmique. 

Pappas Rfstaiirant. ru'.stlecl among 
tlK- spongp stalls on the dock dt also 
has a branch in St. Petersburg', is a 
real find if you slay with such Greek 
jlishes as pusliltiin, a sort of Aegean 
lasagne flavored with cinnamon; Gre(-k 
salad, which has n/k-a, a Greek water- 
cre.^s arown locaJ) 3 ' b\' an Italian fartn- 
er. yellow Salonica pepper.s, Ijiack ol- 
ives and cfialky/<Y« cheese, all import- 
ed from the old country; aiul 
a Hellenic hamburger whicli, since it is 
flavored with mint, comes witli its own 
l)uill-in digestive. A tiny shack known 
as Sophia’s next door serves Turkish 
(•{jffee and Greek pastry .supijlied !)>’ 
Tarpon Springs’ three Greek bakeries. 

Down at St. I'etersburg, at the cor- 
ner of Tampa Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico, the annual arrival of the Yan- 
ktH?R and Cardinals, both of whom train 
here, does serve to leaven the average 
age of transient.s. But no one ought to 
labor under the notion that St. Pete is 
all canes and cardiacs. At Mirror Lake 
Park the members of the Lawn Bowl- 
ing Club, Inc. bowl on the .sandy lawn, 
shufUeboarders push the pellets by day 
and under floodlights at night, often to 
a full grandstantl of spectators, and the 
rixjue players swing their abbreviated 
croquet mallets with whacking gu.sfo, 
sending tlie hard-rubber l)all caroming 
off the octagonal steel-sided court to- 
ward wickets that have only one-six- 
teenth of an incli clearance on either 
side. Across the street in the Coliseum 
there is dancing in a huge ballroom, 
and down on the pier the city gives 
s(|uare-dance lessons <lail.v. Twice a 


week the Kids and Kubs. a pair of 
teams whose members are reciuired To 
have reached their 74th birthday to be 
eligiltlc, play each other in a rousing 
game of softl»all, complete with four 
umpires on the field, sfjotless while uni- 
forms, a \v]ute-haire<l bat boy and, 
frequently, a re<i-faced rhubarb. 

The Yank.s work out at Miller Hug- 
gins Field, the Card.s at A1 Lang Field, 
where most exhibition games are 
p]a3ed, botlj in town. However the 
better mid-city liotcls, such as the so- 
cial \'inoy Park and the transient So- 
reno, have made no pri<-c adjustment 
because of their age. Tlie Soreni) ex- 
tracts $1K a day for an outdated single 
room without meals, and the Vinoy, 
which takes guestson recommendation, 
asks $19 to $24 for singles, $28 to $:18 
for two with meal.s. The keys that lie 
off-shore from St. Petersburg — Refl- 
dington Beach, Madeira. Sufishineand 
Treasure Lsland — are studded with 
motels and lioteJs either flush on tlie 
sand or across the street from it. New- 
est and grandest of all is the Doctors’ 
Motel, which is not on the offshore 
sandspit but at the very entrance to 
the Sunshine Skyway, an over-the- 
water causeway that leads south to 
Bradenton and Sarasota. 

The Milwaukee Braves roost in 
Bradenton on the south side of the 
skyway, occupying quarters in the 
sleepy Manatee Ri\er Hotel, a pink 
stucco palace decorated inside with 
standing chrome ashtrays atul plants 
wrapped in silver foil. Manatees or sea 
cows floated in the local waters in by- 
gone days, hut the only one left today 
lives in a tank alongside the Chamber 
of Commerce, a gray, bloated Shmoo 
that rolls over on command. The Hin'r 


WHERE TO WATCH THE CLUBS 

Boston Red Sox: Sarasota, Fla., Payne 
Park, U-S. Route 301 al 100 South Wash- 
ington Boulevard, one block south Sara- 
sota Terrace Hotel. 

('hicago White Sox: Tampa, Fla., Al Lo- 
pez Fieki on Dale Mabry Highway, I’.S. 
Route 512, at Tampa Bay Boulevard. 

Cincinnati Redlegs; Tampa, Fla. Prac- 
tice and B s()uad games at Tampa Plant 
Field, North Boulevard and ('ass Streets. 
Exhibition game.s at .Al Lopez Field. 

New York Yankee.s: St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Practice at Miller Huggin.s Field, Fifth 
Street and Twelfth Avenue North. Exhi- 
bition games at .Al Lang Field, First Street 
an<l Second .Avenue South. 

St. Ivouis ('ardinals: St. Petersburg, Al 
Lang Field, First Street and Second Ave- 
nue South. 

Milwauki-e Braves: Bratlenton. Fla., 


TAMPA • K' 50* 

CLEARWATER • 

Phillies' 

ST. PETERS8UR6 • 

Continals 

Yankees 

« BRADENTON 

Braves 

• SARASOTA 

M So* 


Braves Field, U.S. Route 30], Ninth Street 
at corner of Fifteenth Avenue West. 

Philadelphia Phillies: Clearwater, Fla., 
Jack Russell Stadium, corner Seminole an<l 
Missouri .Avenuo.s. 


Qiin n, last of the red-hot stern-wheel- 
ers, ha.s ju.st tied up at the Bfadenton 
docks, fresh from its most recem cine- 
ma appearance with Clark Gable in 
Bd/nl rif A /!{;(■/.<. It is to be a perma- 
nent fi.Nturo with restaurant, museum 
and Gay Nineties theater. 

If Brarlenton is ijuiet, there is enough 
going on down the line at Sarasota trt 
keep a man both broke atul breathless. 
Aside from the g.vmnastics provi<led 
by the itinerant Bo.ston Red Sox, 
snakes slither at the Reptile T’ann. 
dogs race al the Kennel Club, flamingos 
preen at the Jungle Farm, actors tread 
the boards of the Players Club, and 
the circus, which is in winter residence 
here, begins rehearsals, open lo the 
public, on March 1. Meanwhile, there 
is a Sunday circus at Little Madison 
Sipiare Garden, and visitors can watch 
aerialists and animal acts at almost 
any hour. 

John Ringling’s home, built like the 
u/'/rt’ abode of a \'ene(ian doge, is now 
a museum, and besides that he also 
built a museum whose corridors are 
filled with mammoth oils and whose 
Versailles-sized courtyard is filled with 
Greek and Roman statuary, not ex- 
cluding a bronze ca.sting of Michel- 
angelo’s Dnn'd, all collected in the 
course of talent searches on t))e Conti- 
nent. There is a Mu.seum of the Ameri- 
can Circus on the Ringling grounds, 
and the circus Hall of Fame, privately 
operated, offers exhibits and exhibi- 
tions. The Bobby Jones Golf ('ourse 
has 27 holes ($I.o(J for nine holes, 
$2.50 a <lay), the Lido Beach Casino 
offers free beach or pool swimming. 
And while the Sarasota Ski School 
leache.s the sport to humans, Sunshine 
Springs & Gardens e.xhibit a water-ski- 
ing elephant. Motels out on the beach 
strip come high, the newest running $18 
to $28 a day, and re.servations onl\'. 

The Boston Red Sox inhabit the— 
what else?— John Ringling Hotel, 
which comes complete with a M’Toto 
Room, and play ball at Payne Park. 
The best places to eat in Sarasota are 
the Plaza, a cool, dark and pleasant 
den of many nooks that feature.s Span- 
ish food hut serves everything; the 
H(tliday House, a full-scale supper club 
on Route 81; and Casa Canestrelli, 
near the winter quarters of the circus. 
Mama Canestrelli sings. Papa Juggles, 
and daughter Tosca is billed as The 
World’s Only Bounding Rope Sensa- 
tion. The cuisine is Italian, the whole 
place is built like an arena, and when 
the circus show goes on nightly at 
there is no telling when you are liable 
to get a flying young man along witli 
the/cfl«r/«c. .6 h dj 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

rolU'Ki- and hiKh school swim stars staged as- 
sault on world and T.S. rwords, brouKht down 
throe on assorted front*. Yale’s Joe Robinson. 
Dave Armstrong. Roger Anderson anti Tim 
Jeeko hustled through lOO-yanl freestyle relay 
in 3:1}<.3 to lower world mark at New Haven 
(Keb. 23i; Toledo's muscular Chet Jastremski 
churned 100-yard breaststroke in 5T.2, l.>0- 
yard individual medley in l:2!i.8 for national 
high school standards in Catholic Interscholas- 
tic championships at Philadelphia (Feb. 22). 
hut 150-yard record lasted only until next tlay 
when Frank Brunell of Philadelphia's Fr.tnk- 
ford H.5>. thrashed distance in 1 :28.5 in Eastern 
Interscholastic meet at Lawrenceville, N.J. 

BOXING 

f'armen Ha.silio. scraggy-faced welterweight 
champion, swung away with furious and alntost 
frightening concentration from opening bell, 
didn’t stop until erashing left hook kniK-ked be- 
wnldereil Challenger Johnny Saxton <linvn and 
out in second round at Cleveland (sec pagr :>). 

Middleweight Champion Cene Fullmer, 
scrambling for f|uick cash, belted over-tbe-hill 
Ernie Durando around for 10 rounds to win 
nontiile bout at Denver hut su(Tere<l rut over 
eye which forced him out (and Rory Calhoun 
in' of Feb. 27 TV shot with Charlie Cotton. 

I.ou Kadzienda, ilo-nothing former NBA 
president .and friend of IRC man Truman (lib- 
son Jr., was reappointed to crilic-ron.scious Il- 
linois Slate Athletic Commission by Cloverncjr 
William Stratton, who also filled post left va- 
cant by death of Johnny Rehr. His choice; gi- 
year-old William Feingenbutz, Chicago aliier- 
iniin during graft-riibien administrations of 
Mayor (Hig Rilli Thompson (»cc puyf /Xi, 

Art Aragon, self-styled Los Angeles Goblcn 
Hoy who deteriorated into black sheep, was 
fount! guilty of attempting to fix scheduled 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 



Toni Sailer. Austri- 
an Olympic cham- 
pion, got off to fine 
start in first try at 
U.S. slopes, winning 
two slalom races be- 
fore altitude sickness 
forced withtirawal 
from downhill and 
loss of Roch Cup 
to Christian I’ravda 
at Aspen. 



Kurl Nielsen, husky 
Dane who has of- 
ten been runner-up 
but rarely a winner, 
played deft defen- 
sive battle to upset 
Dick Savitt in semi- 
final, switched to 
flower game to beat 
Herb Flam for U.S, 
indoor tennis title in 
New York. 


light with Welterweight Dick Goldstein in San 
.\ntonio la.sl neci-mber, faces up to five years 
in prison, $5,000 fine, or both (see page /Xi. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Ron Deluny, putting out just enough to stay 
with pace-setting Laszio Taltori and Fred Dwy- 
er. poured it on in stretch to win mile in 4:07 
(see he/oic. helped Villanova edge N. Y. Pioneer 
Club (2X'a-27i for team title in AAU indoor 
championships in New York. Amongother win- 
ners: North Carolina College’s Lee Calhoun, 
who flitted over (50-yard hurdles in 7.2 («« bf- 
foi/'i; Villannva's Charlie Jenkins, in 000-yard 
run (1:10.4': Western Michigan’s Ira Murchi- 
son, in 60-yurd iliish (6.2); Villanova’s Phil 
Rcavis, in high jump (6 feel 01$ inches); Hob 
Richards, in pole vault (15 feet 3 inches). 

John Landy, hutterfiy-chasing Au.stralian 
schoolmaster who a.stounded world with 3:.58 
mile in June 15154. trailed unknown GeofT Flem- 
ing in 1:54.4 half-mile at Melbourne, then dis- 
consolately announced: ’T have had it. I have 
had a good inning and never will run in major 
competition again." 

HOCKEY 

NHI. teailers haii their hands full with second- 
division clubs hut Detroit coasted along six 
point* ahead of Montreal and nine in front of 
l{o.slon. New York Iroiinceil Bruins ami split 
jiair with Canailiens to increa.se lead over To- 
ronto fur fourth while cellar-dwelling Chicago 
began to show long-idle mu.'ieles. beating l)e- 
iroil and Boston. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

Henri Salaun, agile French-born Bostonian, 
guilefully puzzled Defending Cbamfiion Diehl 
.Mateer Jr. with skillful as-sorlment of cros.s- 
court drop shots to score 15 12. 18 14. 16 17. 
15 1 1 victory in I'.S. singles final in New York. 


BASKETBALL 

North Carolina held firm »s nation's lone ma- 
jor umlefealed team, oulseoring South Caro- 
lina 75 62 for 22n(l straight and NCAA tourna- 
ment picture began to take shape as SMU out- 
lasted Rice 75 72 for Southw<-at Conference 
title. Idaho State swept two-game aeries from 
Western Slate 88-59, 47-36 to win Rocky 
Mountain crown, Kentucky routed Alabama 
79-60 to earn at least share of Southeastern 
Conference championship. Player of week: MLh- 
sissippi’s Joe Gibbon, who scored 46 points in 
83-76 victory over I>SI’ to become latest major- 
college scoring leader with 30.25 average. 

Syracuse, sputtering most of .«ea.son, pickeil 
uj> scent of NBA Eiustern Division playoff 
berth, ran winning streak to tour to take third 
place from New York and threaten second- 
place Philadelphia as Boston held seven-game 
leail. Fort Wayne had mediocre week hut so 
did other western teams and Pistons maintained 
two-game edge over Si. Loui.s. 

HORSE RACING 

('urn Husker, .Mrs. Elizabeth Lunn's 1-year-oId 
brown gelding who lia<l brief fling as hurdler. 
ma<ie good u-se of [lul! in weights (105 pounds 
to 121 1. came booming u[) on final turn to out- 
game favored Holandes 11 in stretch run for 
$110,709 Santa Anita Handicap (see pngr ((). 

BASEBALL 

New York Yankees, already favored to extend 
American Ix'ague monopoly but never ones to 
stand still, hooked up in two-part <leal with 
friendly Kansa.s City. Y'ankees acijuired Pitch- 
ers An Ditmar ami Bobby Schantz plus un- 
numisl player (who may turn out to be Bonas 
Infieliler Clelis Royer' in exchange for Pilchers 
Tom Morgan. Mickey .MeDermott and Uip 
Coleman, Outfielder Irv Noren und Shorlslop 
ctiittiauni on hpj'I puye 



HUSTLING IRISHMAN Ron Dclan.v brcasu? tape comfortable 
eight .vard-s ahead of pursuing Laszio Tahori deflt und Fred Dwyer 
to win the mile in the national AAU indoor meet at New York. 



STRAINING HURDLERS Calhoun, Ciilberl, Campbell and 
Pratt (Irfl In riyhl) appear to be poiseti in mid-air as they clear 
last obstacle and head for the finish line in race won by Calhoun. 
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THE 1957 Sea Scamp 

ONE OF 19 NEW STARCRAFT MODELS 




SURCIIIFT BOAT COMPANY 

DcDt. • Gofhen, Ind. 


WRIT! TODAY FOR 

.... sumn 


• WEIGHS ONLY 99 POUNDS 

• 12 FEET OF FUN 

• GUARANTEED ALUMINUM 
CONSTRUCTION 

• ONLY $199.00 
(F.O.B. Goihen, lnd.1 

Round boitotn. No upkeep, no 
pel-ready . . ■ buili from heavy 
duly. Iiphiweighi aluminum. Non- 
\kid floor walk. Choice of wood 
or aluminum scalv. Reinforced 
Mern. Laree safely floats built in, 
Carnes 15-ycar guarantee. No 
bottom scams. 


In next week’s SPORTS ILLUSTRATED... 

by BEN HOGAN . . . 

the golfer of his generation — 

THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS 
OF GOLF 

Written in collaboration with Her- 
bert Warren Wind and Anthony 
Ravielli, the first in a five-pact 
senes of the most important golf 
instructions ever published appears 
in the forthcoming March 11 issue 
of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

On your newsstand March 7. 



preserves 

leather 

LEXOL renews, strengthens, beau- 
tifies anything made of leather 
by replacing natural oils. Liquid 
LEXOL IS easy to use, spreads 
evenly witnoui rubbing ... is 
srif-penelrating . . . leaves no 
residue. Available everywhere' 
LEXOL Corp . Caldwell, N. j. 



SCOREBOARD 


.Arnie J. Suomcla. 
44, longtime e.xperi 
who once served as 
fisheries director for 
state of Oregon, ha.s 
been nominated by 
President Eisenhow- 
er to fill new position 
of Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife in 
Department of Inte- 
rior. 

Rilly HimtiT, To Denver farm team went First 
Raseman Wayne Relanli. Pitcher Jack Mc- 
Mahan and player tu he designated later in 
trade for Second Raseman ,\filt {Jraff. 

Walter O'Malley, unpredictable Brooklyn 
Dodger president, brought National League 
rumor pot to roaring Iwil with latest maneu- 
ver: acquisition of I..0S Angeles franchise in 
Pacific Coa-st League in exchange for Fort 
Worth of Texas League (see fxxgt I9i. 

MILEPOSTS 

HONORED fieorge Pfann. Cornell quarterback 
(1921 23i, Ken Strong. NYU halfback (1926- 
28i, Ernie Pinckert, USC halfback (1929 31), 
Johnny Mack Rrown, .Alabama halfback (1924- 
25). William Corbus, Stanford guard (1032- 
33). John .A. C. Weller. Princeton guard (1933- 
3.5i. Dick W’ildung, Minnesota tackle (1940- 
42i. Peter .Mauthe. Penn State halfback (1909- 
12i and Ira (Buck) Rogers. West Virginia half- 
back (1915 19); the late Marshall Newell, Har- 
vard tackle (1890 93) and Hunter Carpenter. 
Virginia Tech halfback (1900-0.5): elected to 
National Football Hall of Fame, at New Bruns- 
wick. N.J. 

DIED (leorge Edkin Lillie. 67. executive sec- 
retary of Football Hall of Fame (to which he 
was elected in 1955), onetime star guard at 
Ohio Wesleyan, coach at Wisconsin. Michigan. 
.Miami of Ohio and Cincinnati, director of ath- 
letics at Rutgers for 22 years; after long illness, 
at New Rrunswick, N.J. 

DIED —Edward Klngwood Hewill. 90, expert 
fisherman who devoted most of his life to im- 
provement of trout and salmon fishing, inven- 
tor of widely-u,sed bivisihle trout fly. energetic 
automotive designer, ehemisi. author (his most 
recent Iniok: Miys From Stfentij-Pitv to .Vi'nc- 
ly); after operation, in New York. 


.AJvaro de Cardenas, 
dashing 2'2-year-old 
skipper who learned 
his lessons well from 
father Charle.s, put 
them to good use .n.s 
he sailed his Kurnyh 
IV to victories in Ba- 
cardi Cup and Cuba 
Cup in Internation- 
al Star Class regatta 
at Havana. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

SAM HANKS, Pacific PaliMif«$, Calif. USAC lOO-m- 
stock c«r net. ifl I 15.42. la 1957 Mcrcu'y. Po'iXJ'is. 
Call) 

BOATING 

WALT SWINOEMAN. Toledo. Wintei lithlning 
Class letalla, with 249 pis.. SI. Pelersbu>E, Fla. 

BOBSLEDDING 

JOHN HflMfB. Ptjilsbufgh, N r . N. Ariiefican 
2-man $r. AAU tille, m f.OO 61 toi 4 runs, lake 
Placid. 

MONROE fLAGG Sled, Saranac Lake. N American 
4-man title, with 4 .46.6 tor 4 tuns. Lake Placid. 
MAJOR JERRY O’TOOLE and CAPTAIN ROBERT 
DIETZ, US , Oeleiding Cup boblet race, in 5.37 1 lot 
4 runs, SI. Moritz 

DOUGLAS CONNOR, Montreal, skeleton sted Grand 
Natl., in 2 51.8 lor 3 runs, SI. Montr. 

BOWLING 

TESS JOHNS and JEAN SCHULTZ, Cleveland, wom- 
en's natl doubles tiile, with 5,666, Indianapolis 
BOXING 

wane PASTRANQ. lO-round decision over Johnny 
Holman, heavyweights. Louisville 
NINO VALDES, one-iound TKO ovei Joe Eiskine, 
heavyweights. London 

DOG SHOW 

CH SNOWMAN OE BEAU MAR (toy poodle), owned 
by Mrs. 1. G. Meyers, Pine Bush. N Y., best-in-show. 
Eastern Do| Club show, Boston, 

GOLF 

BARBARA ROUACK, Sacramenlo. Calif., over Mi$. 
Alice O'Neal Dye, Z and 1. S Atlantic amateur. Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. 

SKIING 

NON) FOLEY. Sun Valley, women's combmed IrUe. 
wiih 1 .97 pis.. Roch Cup. Aspen. Colo. 

SPEED SKATING 

STEVEN STENSON, New York, sr. men's natl indoor 
Pile. Lake Placid. Women's champion: Jean Ash- 
worin. Wiln)in{lon, Mass. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO GONZALES, over Ken Rosewall. 3 matches 
to 2, Gonzales leads World Pro Tour, 11-6. 





BREEZING BARDSTOWN udds $82.- 
200 to Calumpt’s coffers as he beats Mister 
First (cenUr) in the W’idener (nee page il). 



FL.VING FINN .\nui H.vvarinen soars 
lorpedo-.style on way to 3]3-/oor jump to 
win U.S. championship at Iron Mountain. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



SNOW 

PATROL 

compiled by MOf?T LUNO 


SPOT TO SKI: 

PICO PEAK 

Elivalion 2JHI0 to J.OOO feel: aver- 
agi snow (lej)ths 2<i~f0 inches: i/early 
snoHfoll 12 ' 2 (eel: skiers lust tienr 
35,1/00; itsiial sins<}n Dec. 5- \prH 10 

f’arly .March is tht- peak season for this 
\'*-rmont ski area, only .six hours' <irivo 
from the N’ew ^’ork-New Jirsc-y-Connect- 
icul region. On Feb. 24. the annua! Rutland* 
Pico Winter Carnival wound to a climax 
i.vn lnlou-'>, and on March 10 some 200 
family skiers are expected to turn out for 
the 12th running of the Pico Derby. Family 
skiing is the keynote at Pico, where expe- 
rienced oldsters can .slam down the steep 
pitches served by a 2,350 foot Corstatn 
T bar and young.sters, under the eye of 
Owner-Manager Karl Acker iwho made a 
champion out of Olympic Skier .Andrea 
Mead Lawrencei, can scurry up and down 
the lower slopes served by three rope tows 


• EAST 

Pico Peak. Vt.: Flnthusiastic George Wasliing- 
Rirtluiiiy crow<i made Rui hincl-Pico Win- 
ter Carnival mosl siicoessful in seven-year his- 
tory. Hill Beck ami Debbie Davis took Rrad 
Mead Memorial Slalom title-i. anti Dehhie 
Davis took women's Kastern Giant Slalom. 
Ti) 11-10, HI) o-m, cit 4.(100, sN n. 

Okema Mt., Vt.; Largest turnout in history of 
resort over four-day wt-ekend. Best skiing on 
Squaw. Tomahawk. Chief closcti, Packed pow- 
tier, hare spots. TD 4 20. BT) 4 20, CB ,^,000. 
Mad River Glen, Vt.: New snow brought per- 
fect .skiing conditions. Trails excellent and snow 
fa.sl. Hour wail for lift over weekend. Kriksen 
skis popular. TI) lo. BD '20, CB 3,400. SN 
Stowe, Vt.: Best .skiing of year for holiilay crowd 
iiui wail at lift lines sometimes reached an hour. 
Tn2^ HI) !>< 2(i. CB .'j.oon. sN 2. 

Big Bromley. Vt. Hast and West Meadows and 
Twister closed. Boulevard spotty. Corduroy 
knickers popul.-ir. TI) 1 20. < B 3.800. SN 1. 
Mourtt Snow. Vt.: Skiing excellent. Overimiok 
trail best. Paul Fehrenhach took men's downhill 
and Barrett Scovilte men's slalom, while Mary 
Bolduc took women’s combined in Connecticut 
slate championships, TD 12 -1'. <'B 17,000. 
Dutch Hill. Vt.: Spring skiing early birds wear- 
ing Bermuda shorts. CB 3.0O(i. 

BeiJoayre. N.y.; .‘'kiing good. Luke Gaudef 
won Veterans' Giant Slalom. Knickers with 
argylc sock.s popular. BD 4 12, t'B .3,000, 

Lake Placid. N.V.: Buy Sherwood wiiiner of 
Class .A ami Masters' Jump, 'l l) t'B (>,"00. 
Bous<|i<et». Mass.: Famil.v groups numerous 
nv<T holiday, fit 4.000. 

Mt. Jasper. Que.i Alouetle excellent, TD 12 27. 
Mt. Trcmblant, Que. Skiing excellent over 
weekend. TI) b -37. BD 1 26. CB 1.800, SN 3. 

• MIDWEST 

Rib Ml., Wis.i A!! slopes and trails good. TD 
0 8. Bl) ti 7. CB 2. SN 2. 

Mt. Telemark. Wis.: Fxcelleni skiing. Ski Car- 
nival .seheduled .March 2 3. HI) 17. CB 2.500. 
Caberlae. Mich.: Bidl Nose and North Ridge 
areas e\iei!eni. TI) 3—0. BD 6 s, ci{ 3,480, 
Iron Mt. Mich.: Junior Slalom .seheduled 
.Marcli 2. TD x 14. BD U 12, CB I.40O.SN 1. 
Boyne Mt., Mich.: Skiing excellent on iiem- 
l... l:.TD 4 12, HI) 11 2ii, CB 72ri. SN (1. 

Terry Peak, S. Dak.: Conditions good. CI( 7,'.". 



which have a combined length of 2,000 feet. 
Tips: Frtim New York lake the .Albany 
Turnpikt-. then route.s 9. 4, and 7 to Rut- 
land, Or fly via Ea.siern direct to the 
Rutland airport. From Connecticut take 
routes 5 and 103. .Any way you come, plan 
to .spend a night at the Long Trail Lodge 
($7.50 for a single to $20 for a double, 
-American plan' and enjoy dancing, night 
skating, good food, hot grog and win- 
ter yarns by ski-wi.se Host Grover Wright. 


Aspen, Colo.: .All trails good and widl-packeil. 
Large holiday crowd watched Roch Cup. TI) tl(>. 
HI) 28. Dipsy Doodle 40 «n, CB 1.000, SN 3. 
Arppahoe Basin, Colo.: I’ow'dcr snow on upper 
Basin slorifs and Bejiv.-r Pond Bun. TD 48-(>r>. 
HI) 4.5-48, CB 1.600. SN 10. 

Hidden Valley. Colo.: Trails No. 1 ami No. 2 
rfiised. 'i’op siiipes i-.xcpllent. packer} base. TD 
5.5. HI) 11, CB 1,100. SN 0. 

Sun Valley. Idaho: Rain and snow in Valley. 
Skiing excellent on upper slopes. Roumlhousc 
46. Valley Floor 26, SN 21. 

Santa Fe Baiin, N. Met.: New snow, skiing ex- 
cellent. Knickers with Norwegian socks current 
fashion. TI) 36 48. HD 24 36. CK 1 .700. SN 12. 
Alta, Utah: Excellent powder. Peder Pyite 
w<in Clas-s in Norseman .^ki Club jump meet, 
Harold Aase Clas.s U, Bill Spencer Class C. 
Brighton, Utah: Best skiing on Evergreen, 
Millicent, Maji-stie. TI) 82. CB 2, 200. SN 30. 
Reno: Saturday blizzard rlo.ved mountain 
I'lt'ses, kept skiers at Reno casinos. TI) 30, 
Bl) .36. CK 3,000. SN 24. 

Big Mt. Mont.: Fresh pow-der on hard base. 
Mully's Mile. Toni Matt best. TD 68, CK 600. 
Jackion Hole. Wyo.: Skiing goorl. TI) 28. 

Taos, N. Mex.: I’ete Wallace lugged fasl«*st 
times in downhill, slalom of Southwest Junior 
champion.ship-'*- Charlann .Smith took girls’ 
combined title. Heart skis tops in .sales and 
rentals. TD 63 68. CB 580, S.N 32. 

• FAR WEST 

Grouse Mt., 8.C.: Rain ruineil fresh cover on 
Saturday. TI) 86 108. C l{ 3.300, SN 10. 

Mt. Baldy, Calif.! Storm restored ba.se. Lift 
riders wi-anng i|uiiied coats. SN C. CB 1,600. 
Mammoth Mt.. Calif.: Packeil powder over 
entire mountain. TD CB 2,200, .SN 24. 
Sugar Bowl. Calif.: Snow storm Friilay closed 
lift. TI) 86. Bl) 60. CB l.oUO. S.N 24. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: HHz/.nrc) closed .Austin tnw. 
(.'huie Trail. Onlv good skiing on Pan Riifge. 
TI) 142. BD 168.SN' 16. CB ]..'0(l. 

While Pass. Wash,: Rain ruineil powder. I'p- 
per Holiday fast. Ca'cade best. Roller Cou'ter 
saver! fur PNSA Juninn<. March 2 3. MilU-r 
safety binriing ami Heart skis most popular. 
Mt. Hood. Ore.: Wet snow, skiing fair. TD 
136. CR 1.200, SN 32. Governmi-ni Camp. 
lUin all weekenrl. TI) 38, HU 47. CR 2,.', no. 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


SO — season opened 
for opens); SC sea- 
son closed (or closes), 
('—clear water : I) 
water duly or roily; M water muddy. N - water 
at normal height; SH slightly high; II high; 
VH very high; !. low, R rsing; F falling. 
U T.50 water temperature 50’. FG fishing good; 
KF fishing fair ; FP -fishing poor ; <.)V(J -outlook 
very good; Of; -outlook good; OF— outlook fair; 
OP -outlook poor 


STEELHEAD: w Asiii MTTos : Wild Chinook 
wind anti warm rain lirought water levi-1 up an<l 
prti.spect of glut of fish when rivers settle. PK at 
present, with new runs entering Skagit whereO 
ought lobe(.‘ above Lyman. 0(i on Humptulips 
for boaters drifting from I'pper West Pork. 
Green. Snoqualmie, .Skykornish. Puyallup iiro- 
ducingon cherry bohi>ers. yarn and eggs. Anglers 
advised to check rules pamphlet a.s.SC on some 
streams Feb. 28. 

OKEdOS: ,SC Feb. 28 for coastal waters. .AHea 
an'l Wilson rivers remain open until March 17, 
hut OP there. Zone 2 streams also open. Clacka- 
mas and Sandy river.s liest bets, but waters B 
and D from rain an<l snow runoff. <) FG on 
small crei'ks. larger rivers doulufut unles.s rain 
and runoff cea.se. 

PACIFIC SALMON: WA.sHl XCTON' : Black- 
mouth moving in San Juan waters, but gale 
winds keep fishermen ashore. Pre-blow hot spots 
were channel between .Anacortes and Guemea 
Island. ObstructKin 1'as.s off Orcas. Tacoman 
reports blackmouth running to 14 pounds in 
Sinclair Inlet. Weather prevents fishing Points 
Evans and Defiance, but 0(L Herring moochers 
having best luck on big fish, hardware bringing 
in immalures. 

CalIKORnTa: FV(; south of Bodega Bay as SO 
with easy limits for parly atiif private boats 
trolling popular water,'- from Golden G.nte to 
Mcinterey Bay. I'rime spots four miles off slide 
halfway between Capitnia ami Mos.s Lanriing 
and between Light.ship and Duxbury Reef, OG 
tiespito general rain. 

BLACK BASS: FLORIDA: Lakeland informant 
reports 1 7 ' ;j-pounder caught by Jame.s Davis. 
Howey. while angling with live shiner in pond 
w-est of Little L.ake Harris. Northwest state ex- 
I'ecis spawning runs in near future, with 0(; in 
Tallahassee area. 


BONEFISH; KAHAMas: All polnU reporting 
individual catches of 12 to 20 fish |»er day per 
rixi. Philip Elgart, Brooklyn, boated three lunk- 
ers in four-day bag of 31 fish on spinning tackle 
off Green Turtle Cay. Heaviest weighed 11 '3 
pounds. <)V(i. 

FLOUIDA: FF. what with recent winds, but 
barometer expected to rise, winds to drop, 

STRIPED BASS: cAi.iyoKsiA: FG in Lower 
Delta. Frank's Tract still fine, hut main run 
seems to have moved up Sacntnienio to Rio 
Vista section anti San Joatiuin to Venice Islaml. 
Ted Calixtro of Isletun took week's best out of 
Sacramento— a 43-pounder. 

XEW JERSEY: SO March 1 with spots to Watch 
deep hole opposite golf course at Toms River. 
Travelling Point south of Tuekerion on Great 
Bay and Great Egg Harbor. O uncertain de- 
pending upon rale of up-cnast travel of heavy 
eonrentralion in Delaware Bay. 

NORTH CAROLINA: 0(i in fre.'h and brackish 
water in northeastern section of state. If spring- 
like weather continues surf should start yield- 
ing from Hatteras to Nags Hoad. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 



£ -c'-V... i2-Co" ,AP 43->'i”rl 

■■ 11 J t 44, 4S -■ ;_.i -.1 46 

5S ...--if 54.58-'i,,,) 

6. t-- 59 r- 60. 

61 - t.,'- t V , 63-4 .. - jo 


AS OF FEBRUARY 23 


Sothing is as changeable nx the weather, so 
be sure to telephone resorts for latest reports 


TD—top slopes, depth in inrhis; IID — iHitlom slupfs, depth in inches; 
('ll — ski crou'd lust wecknid; S.\ — inches of snowfull lust ;retA-« (ni 
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BRICKYARD PRODIGY 



J OHN Smith Zink, iIh.* no-tionst-nse 
youtiK man who stood Daytona 
Beach. Fla. on its ear the other day in 
his first flyer at NASCAR’s Speed 
Weeks, meets a stranger with unwa- 
vering concentration. He pays keen at- 
tention with an alert mind and steady 
gray eyes. If the occasion seems to call 
for it. he w’rites down the stranger’s 
name and gives him his catling card 
— a pockelknife with the inscription 
“.lohn Zink Co., Tulsa, Okla.” 

The John Zink Company, manu- 
facturer of industrial burners anrl con- 
sultant on air pollution, is headed by 
hi.s father. John Steele Zink. John 
Smith, or Jack, Zink is vice-president, 
but it is not only as a bu.sine.ssman 
that he is making a name for him.self 
these days. 

.\t 28 Zink is the accredited boy 
wonder of the Indianapolis Speedway. 
He has been taking cars to the 
since I9off, when he was 21. I.,asl year 
I’at Flaherty won the “50(i” in a Zink 
car; the late Bob Sweikert was cham- 
pion of the Brickyard for Zink in 1955. 

Zink and his mechanics drove non- 
stop from Tulsa to Daytona Beach. As 
befits a man who made slraiglil .‘\'s in 
calculus, he shunned the garish lights 
of .Vflantic A\'enue and the part.v- 
hnppy Speefl Weeks’ crowd, lived in a 
plain kitchenette apartment and fussed 
over his cars night and day. 

He brought two Pontiucs— one with 
a passenger-car chassis for the beach 
trials and one for the (Irand National 
stock-car race. Zink had two engines 
for the pa.sse;(gpr car. One wa.s a 190- 
hp, fuel-injection model that he had 
intended to run on racing alcohol in 
the experimental class. Like some 
other contestants, he discoverefl tcm 
late that alcohol was not permitted; 
the car did IfiO mph in a practice run 
on gasoline, hut “pinging” commenced 
and a hole was burned in a piston. 

Zink pulled that engine, replaced it 
with a superbly tuned .‘{17-hf» stock 
engine and all l)ut blew the licralded 


All work and no play make Jack Zink the one to beat 
at Indianapolis, but shed no tear: he loves the work 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


Chrysler J((0-C off the beach. ('I'he 
Chryslers had reached 145 mi)h at the 
I)roving ground, hut, lacking the tun- 
ing perfection that i.s imperative at the 
beach and running with what proved 
to bo the wrong gear ratios, failed to 
surpass Zink’s IJfi-mph top-speed av- 
erage. A JOO-C had the fastest aver- 
age when Zink’s car was disqualified 
on what he considered a technicality, 
but it was a hollow victory.) Zink’s 
stock car crushed after displaying ear- 
ly .speed. 

(The U.SAC, in whoso events Zink 
customarily competes, was not happy 
about his Daytona NASC.\R adven- 
ture. NASr.\R events are considered 
■‘outlaw” activities by USAC, whicli 
sanctions, among otiier things, the 
”500.” Zink may draw a fine and tem- 
porary suspension. > 

THE INEVITABLE MODEL T 

.Jack Zink has been confounding his 
elders in the automotive arena ever 
.since he was given a Model T Ford 
dump truck to play with at the age of 
7. He took it afiart and pul it together 
over and over again, worked the dump 
i)ed (but mit tlie useless engine i, and 
was discons<i]ate when his mother final- 
ly ga\’e the hefo\'t'<l truck away. 

She had envisioned a more graceful 
leisure for lier son. “Mother tried to 
make me do somelliing rt^spectable, 
like playing the piano,” says Zink. 
"'I’hey had to wliip me to make me 
take the lessons, but I got pretty good 
at it. I guess some boys who liave all 
the advantages ju.st don’t go .straight.” 

Zink could not keep away from the 
fascinating machinery of the motoring 
worlfl. He built u car for himself that 
was powered by a lawn-mower motor, 
was seduced by racing at his first sight 
of a midget -ear event, and placed third 
in the All-American .Soajj Box Derby 
at 12. (If you cherish any illusion.s 
about the Derby as a schoolboy jam- 
boree. do not talk to Zink. “All tite 
guys that win have jjrofessional help," 


he says. “A lot of really scientific in- 
formation goes into that. You have to 
true the wheels and break in the bear- 
ings and get thepropcT streamlining.”) 

Work in his father’s plant and extra- 
curricular motorcycle racing did not 
keep Zink from achieving a mechanical 
engineering degree at Oklahoma A&M 
and memhership in I’i Tau Sigma, the 
equivalent of Phi Beta Kappa. In 1950 
he began his bold and re.solute attack 
on the ”500.” 

His Indianapolis record reads like 
this: 1950, fourth with tlie late Cecil 
Green driving; 1951, Cecil Green lead- 
ing when a piston broke: 1952. seventh 
with Jimmy Reece driving: 19511. 
Driver Jerry Hoyt .spun out on the 
fourth lap: 1954, Driver Gene Hartley 
retired with u burned-out clutch: 1955, 
Sweikert won: 195(5, Flaherty won. 

Meanwhile, Zink campaigned other 
cars and drove a race or two himself, 
out of range of parental ifisapf)ro\'al. 

One of Zink’s most rewarding apti- 
tud<*s is his eye for gifted mechanics. 
A. J. Wat.son, the man who built hi.s 
two winning Indianapolis cars, may 
well be the best in the country. 

Watson has his hands deep in a new 
machine for 1957, a car that stmuld 
make big 'rro.\' Kuttman one of tJie 
“500” favorites from tbe outset. 
“We’ll have a few improvements,” 
.says Zink. “Nothing radical: we’re not 
going to run it upside down or any- 
thing like that. Everybody knows 
pretty well what everybody else is 
doing.” Newcomer Jud Larson will 
drive the old Flaherty car. 

But wait till next year. Another 
talented Zink mechanic named U(ib 
I)e Bisschop is building a brand-new 
Indianapolis engine in the well- 
equipped Tulsa shoj). 

“We’re aiming for a conservative 
4.)0 hj)— an engine that will stay to- 
gether at 450 hp. Tops for the Offen- 
liau.sers now is JfiO to :175.” 

No one will have to whip Jack Zink 
to be sure IIkiI engine will sing, end 
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New Kodak camera wives vou the kind of 

O J 

travel movies people usually pay to see! 


('itir'-K'nlak K-IO(i Turrfi Cam, ra 
uccomni'u/ati‘.' Kodak's fine-si ciiu- 
lenst's . . . runs 40 ftsl of film u-iik 
onf U'imling. 

'I'his superb lu-w K-llH) Turret Camera 
{iives viMi hcaiitiliil W)mm ci)l()r movies. 

Wirli a flick of the rurret. you can 
swifcli to anv one of three j;reat Kodak 
Cine Kktar l.eiises — standard, tede- 
photi>, orwitle angle. Instantly andauto- 
meiticeillv a matching viewtinilcr frames 
v«)ur scene. C amera adapt.s to make 
f.ides ami dissolves. .'\nil the double- 


length film run of the K-l(K) lets you go 
t)n shooting uhiie others stop to wand. 

See the Cme-Kodak K-UK) luiret 
Camera demonstrated at yrmr photo 
tlealer’s. \Cirh the standard lens: / 1.9 
Kktar. S3l'; / I.4. ,S4l'. Or pay as 
little as down. It’s matle anil 

guaranteed hv Kodak — so you know 
It’s good! delephoto and wiile-anglc 
lenses and their finders are e-xrra. .\ 
single-lens model is also .available, start- 
mg at .'^279. l^rices are list, include 
Federal fax where applicable, and are 
subject to change without notice. 





Another l(>mtn Kktar-Lens-eqiiip[>etl camera, rlii*; Clru-Kod.ik 
ki)-..;! .\I.ti;.i/iiu (.'jiiKt.i lo.iiis in .' siconils. focuMS fr^ni 12 inches to liorizoa 
.'\i'C»|its dil\lli;ir\ litlMS. Wirli 1 '• l.kl.it Iciin. ,’^1-''.'-'' ilown. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Kocliester -t, 


€ 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



development t'orr tne "d'Jon'j fomoi.s plonee' 
POd* t'aile' monuFoctu’e'. Pjth winch button ono 
boot qlidet tra$si$*ed onto tro 'er. Leove ALL thn 
• O'k and core ot home when yoj qo bootirq. A 
mult fo/ thoie whole heotth would otherwite moke 
boot hondlinq donqerout. Priced obout 
complete with wiring. 

AT YOUR TEE-NEE DEALER’S OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 
TRAILER COMPANY 

2t7 E. Indionela Ave 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


In Cinadn, CAtiASCO PRODUCTS. LTD, 1 Paintll Aye. TsiUnIg 
Eiggit OtPiilment: Bosemei BlCt, Pitlit>ur|ti 21, Pi, USA 




. . . fot (niiog. ftttiiiig tr Metiog 
Sim fiih — don I I'liM >i.iU cm. U'C 
Ihe iime-ifiled Tnwnncnd Full Skinner. 
Send for FREE FOLDER. Uarn how il 
eliminates messy Hying scales, redukes 
time. Skins all fish — snioutii or seals, 
Of small. Precision-built. 

K/mtaittce. No tackle box complete without one. 
Small Rift for everyone who fishes. Sec your dealer. 
If he can’l supply you, send order to Townsend 
1 ngineering Co.. 2-tU llubbelt, Dcs Momes. Iowa. 



My wife and I just toured the 
Keys with the December 17 
SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED in our 
lap in the car. We dined according 
to Horace Sutton from Key Jime 
pie at Fern Butters’ to Snapper 
Delmonico at Hanley’s and found 
them equally delicious. We fished 
with an S. I. -approved guide (Paul 
Hinerman) and give you an edi- 
torial assist on our first bonefish. 
We stayed at Buccaneer Lodge 
in Marathon as per your recom- 
mendation and can only say that 
our enthusiasm exceeded even that 
of your correspondent. Indeed I 
cannot recall any article in any 
magazine that I have ever found 
so genuinely helpful. 



For golfers of 
all degrees of skill 


friini EO DUDLEY. Aufiiixlo SiltiiiiKil Golf Clult, (!a. 


The average golfer, when trying for e.xira di.slance. attempts to 
speed up his swing and hit the ball harder and faster with his hands 
and body. Most of the time when he does this, he hits loo soon 
with his hands and body, and thus fiestroys the rhythm and t«‘mpo 
of his swing. As a result, he loses both distance and accuracy. 
Rhythm and tempo must be maintained at all times, even when 
you’re playing the most difficult shot. This is why our star players 
spen<i countless hours working on them. 

What, then, do these star players do to obtain extra flistance? 
Instead of trying to swing faster and hit the ball harder, they just 
turn their left shoulder a little bit more to the right on the hack- 
swing than they normally do. It's very much like the jiitcher in 
ba.seball who reaches back a little farther than usual when he wants 
to get a little added zip on his fast hall. It gives your mu.scles that 
little extra stretch that jiroduces that little extra power without 
destroying the vital rhythm and even tempo which are so essential 
to all good golf swings. 
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Ion's and Bovliewelry. 


Fed, Ta>. Swonk, 


Attleboro. Most. 


look your best with 


Look for the name SW'ANK.b World's Largest Monufoctui 


' The man who loves sports 
will appreciate the 
detailed perfection of 
these new cuff links and 
tie klips by SWANK. Popular 
motifs in massive silver 
tones are set against a 
silken, soft golden background. 
Gift-Boxed Set, $5. 




Seminole Indian children give chase to 


FLURRY OF FLAMINGOS 


flamingos across the infield of Florida's 



Hialeah Park. The track’s famsd pink important race for leading 3-year-old 
birds lend their name to the ycor’i. Ci.-jt 


Thoroughbreds, to be run this week 
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SUN-SPLASHEO BETTORS WATCH HORSES BEING WALKED IN PADDOCK AS TRAINERS GIVE JOCKEYS LAST-MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS 




THE TWO JIMS ARE 
DERBY BOUND 


The 3-year-olds gallop forth in this week’s Flamingo Stakes 
at Hialeah, and the winner's cup might end up in the hands of 
ageless Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons or calculating Jimmy Jones 

by WHITNEY TOWER 



C i.osK HY THK OUTSIDK HAIL of Hialeah’s clubhouse turn 
is a little clearinR known quite unoflicially among the 
horsemen who bring their business— and their hopes— to 
the South’s most famous race track as Mr. Fitz’s Place. 
James E. Fitzsimmons, now' 82 and depending a bit more 
each year on one aluminum walking aid, would be the last 
person in the w'orld to request that any special place at any 
race track be set aside for his use. And yet no other trainer 
(or anybody else at Hialeah) would ever think of setting 
foot in that particular clearing without a personal invi- 
tation from Mr. Fitz himself. 

Last week he issued just such an invitation to a young 
lady on her first visit to Hialeah. “Now, you just step right 
along in here beside me,” he said a.s he walked up to the 
rail, “and if you have any questions I’ll do my best to 
answer them.” 

The young lady, like so many other first-time visitors to 
Hialeah, was attracted by the sight of hundreds of flamin- 
gos maneuvering curiously about the infield. Mr. Fitz no- 
ticed her preoccupation with these beautiful birds and 
quickly came to the rescue. “I used to think,” he said, 
“that the flamingos would all want to be flying off back to 
Cuba where they originally came from. But they must like 
it here because I never heard of one getting very far away. 
As a matter of fact, I often amuse myself by clocking 
flamingos between poles on the backstretch. One in par- 
ticular I can remember. He was a graceful bird in the air, 
and I know one day I caught him going an eighth of a mile 
in five seconds. Now don’t you know I certainly wouldn’t 
mind having a race horse who could run that fast.” 

For sheer speed among Thoroughbreds of 1957’s 3-year- 
old crop, Hialeah Park is the place to be. And this week the 
cream of that crop is entered in the $100,000-added mile- 
and-an-eighth Flamingo Stakes. 

The buildup of the 3-year-old season is a gradual thing, 
but a desperately exciting process which actually has its 
beginning well back in the preceding year. Its conclusion 
comes not on Kentucky Derby day but often on a cold fall 
day when the survivors of the Hialeah campaigns finally 
step out weight-for-age against older horses. Dozens of 
3-year-olds will drop out of the real battle before Derby 
Day— some quite possibly for no other reason than that 


they tried too hanl to match their own ability with that of 
this week’s Flamingo winner. 

Most racing people in the country are in agreement this 
week that the best 3-year-old is at the moment stabled at 
Hialeah. The disagreement comes when you ask, "What is 
his name?” The answers pop back at you rapid-fire: Bold 
Ruler, Gen. Duke, Barhizon, P'ederal Hill, Missile and a 
few scattered votes for Iron Liege, King Hainan, Ambe- 
having, Ben Lomond, One-Eyed King. (Hialeah racegoers 
traditionally like to give a premature brushoff to any 3- 
year-olds who happen to be racing at Santa Anita. They 
believe, for instance, that there is no real California threat 
this year outside of Prince Khaled.i 

There is no question that most of the Flamingo interest 
is centered on Bold Ruler, whom Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons 
trains for Mrs. Henry Carnegie Phipps, and the Calumet 
Farm entry of Gen. Duke and Iron Liege. More than a 
little of this interest was fired up in dramatic fashion less 
than two weeks ago when Bold Ruler, carrying 126 pounds, 
failed by barely a head to hold off the closing rush of Gen. 
Duke (in with 114 pounds) in the Everglades. Mr. Fitz 
came up for critici.sm in some quarters for working Bold 
Ruler a mile in 1 :35 just a few days before the Everglades. 
“Well, in the first place,” says Mr. Fitz, “I'll admit that in 
that 1:35 work Bold Ruler w'ent too fast. I thought he 
should have done it in about :37, but just the same I don’t 
think it hurt him. A horse has to work, you know, to get 
fit— for in a race those other horses aren’t just playing out 
there. 

“I told Eddie (Arcaro) to get him on his way dece.it. 
Well, he sure got him on his way. It’s easy to say now, but 
maybe Eddie could have saved him a little. But shucks, I 
know— and so does Eddie— that those other jocks out 
there don’t always let you do anything you w'ant, and you 
don’t always get things your own way. This week, before 
the Flamingo, I’ll only remind Eddie of the obvious things: 
‘get off good and save him for where the money is and don't 
let him run too soon.’ ” 

Bold Ruler himself is surrounded by a certain amount 
of mystery for many racing fans, because of what appeared 
to be a complete reversal of form last fall after he clima.xed 
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a great spring and summer with an easy victory in the 
Belmont Futurity. “As far as I’m concerned,” says Mr. 
Fitz, “the only thing this colt has ever done wrong was his 
bad running for the last three quarters of a mile in the 
Remsen. Everything else he’s done cheerfully and with a 
good disposition. If they want to compare him lo Nashua 
(in conformation Bold Ruler i.s longer, lighter and a little 
taller than Nashua), it may be a little soon. Bold Ruler is 
more willing— he wants to run— and if you consider his 
layofT last summer, he’s done as much as Nashua did at 
the same stage of his career.” 

Shortly before the Everglades, Calumet Trainer .Jimmy 
Jones was quoted to the effect that he held the upper hand 
because he had three Derby horses to only otie for M i . Fitz. 
“I didn’t mean it the way it might sound,” said Jimmy last 
week. "I only mean it’s always nice to have three good 
horses: it gives you more of a chance and I’d be crazy not to 
say I was glad to have all three: Barbizon, Gen. Duke and 
Iron Liege.” Barbizon, it will be remembered, was Calu- 
met’s big horse at the close of last season after he won the 
Garden State. “Barbizon hasn't shown much form in Flor- 
ida after Ids coughing spell,” says Jones, “but you can’t 
count him out just because he hasn’t run yet. I’d say, de- 
spite the way we’ve seen Gen. Duke develop, that Barbizon 
is the sounder. We’re in the good position of not having to 
hurry him along while Gen. Duke is going so well.” 

The PN'prgiades results may or may not have caught 
Jimmj,’ Jones by surpri.se. “There’s no que.stion that the 
12'pound weight pull helped us a lot, but I honestly didn’t 
think Gen. Duke would beat Bold Ruler in lliat one. He 
exceeded my expectations, and what pleases me now is 
that I believe he will impro\’e. W'hat I'd like to know,” lie 
added, "is how much Bold Ruler is going to improve.” 

That answer will come this Saturday for some 40,000 
eyewitnesses and millions of televiewers. Tl'.e field will carry 
e(|ual weight of 122 pounds in the toughest grind of the 
season so far. If an outsider wins it. it will change the whole 
complexion of the 3'yoar-old picture. For the crop already 
is regarded as one of the finest in years. “When colts like 
Gen. Duke and Bold Ruler can do what they’re doing so 
early in the season, you know they must be good,” says 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons. 

“That’s quite true,” adds Jimmy Jone.s with calculated 
caution. “But don’t forget, there are a lot of horses who 
haven’t run this winter who will he right in the middle of 
the Kentucky Derby— that is. if they’re good enough. One 
that I know is good enough is Barbizon." 

Last week's Widener, in which only five horses finally 
showed up, was, on paper at least, to have developed into 
something of a match race between Mrs. .lolin Galbrcath’s 
Summer Tan and Calumet’s Bardstown. Bardstown had 
been the sensation of last fall’s handicap division. Summer 
Tan had developed into nearly everybody’s favorite after 
coming back from a close brush with death three years 
ago and, when he whij)ped Bardstown by three lengths 
in the McLennan Handicap, most people were inclined to 
agree when Sunny Jim Fitz.simmons said the other day, 
“Summer Tan is the finest horse in training in America. 
He’s great.” 

No one disliked the buildup more than Summer Tan’s 
trainer Sherrill Ward, who knows as well as any trainer in 
America that you don’t want to be considered a cinch 

conlinued 


WHO CAN BEAT 

This irrrk'KS 100, 0(HI-iiddcd FlamiHijiiSliikesi)i Florida and Sanlu 
Aiiilu Ih-rini ill < 'nlifnriiifi arc Ihr two most iiiipfirUiHl early tests 
on that road of 'lold-or-heurthreak leudimj to the classics of J-yrur- 
old raciuy: the Krntacky Drrhy, I’reuknrss a^id the lielmont 
Slakes. One coll stands out as a firm current facorilr: the U’/iriif- 
/»■>/ Stahle's son of .Wisrulla/i, fiold fiitlcr, who in nuofiiciat fiilnre 



MISSILE: Race Caller Fred Cupos.'sela: "1 ralher think that 
there will be another name up a bit later, and that is Missile.” 



PRINCE KHALED: Pride of the West Coast and selection 
of Trainer Bob Roberts, Jockeys Willie Shoemaker and George 
Taniguchi, and the director of Santa .\nita, Dr. Charles Slrub. 
One of the favorites of Marshall Ca.'<sidy of The Jockey Club. 
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BOLD RULER? 

books is qiiolrd at « mrrc i to 1 for Ike Kenluckif Iftrhif, mid 
(his ili'spilr his narroir difrot last iccck hu (h'li. Duke (soe riKhl), 
in irbom hr inis conn diwj all of U pounds. Si'OltTS lLl.rSTKATEl) 
has condneird an informal poll among racing people al llmli'ali 
and Sanla .Anita to disnircr ichieh horse thrii think likelirst to heat 
Hold Hiller. Fice selections and their seleetors are girea hrhir: 



FEDERAL HILL: His owncr, CliJford Lussky: "Mine was 
7j pounds too fat when Bold Ruler beat him. He’s up lop.’’ 



GEN. DUKE: The cnn(juer<)r of Boh! Ruler in the ?]ver- 
glades Stakes is the pick of West Coast .\nnouncer Joe Her- 
nandez, Leslie Combs II ihead of the •^Mulicate which owns 
Nashua I, top Jockey Willie Hartack and Trainer Ren A, Jones. 



BOLD RULER ABOUT TO BE CAUGHT ON WIRE BY GEN. DUKE 



BARBIZON: He is !ikcd by Trainers Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, 
Reggie Cornell, Charles Whit tingham; Jockeys Eddie Arcaro, Jack 
Westrope, Ted Atkinson: Handicappers Jimmy Kilroe of New 
York and Santa Anita and Charles McLennan of Hialeah Park. 
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against Calumet in a $100,000 stake. “Sure it’s flattering to 
be told you have the best horse,’’ groaned Sherrill the day 
before the race. “But these people are judging our horses 
today on what they saw in the McLennan. I will say that 
in that one I think Summer Tan was as good as he’s ever 
been. I can't be sure he')) stay at that peak— but I can be 
pretty sure that Bardslown will improve.” 

•Jimmy Jones loves to hear the other fellow’s horse built 
Up, for it gives him the perfect opportunity to perfect his 
techni<iue of crying that he has absolutely no chance. 
■‘Why, in my mind,” he said, “there’s no question that 
Rummer Tan is a better horse than Bardstown. Shucks, 
Bardstown got his reputation beating grade B horses.” 

Widener Day found the Hialeah strip a little gummy 
and holding. A rumor flew through the stands that Bards- 
town would be scratched because he didti’t like the going. 
But Ben Jojies, Jimmy's father, scotched that one by say- 
ing, “Jimmy doesn’t seem to think our horse likes this 
stuff but says we have to run in it for all that money.” 

Bardstown got to the winner’s circle with a front-running 
effort that left Summer Tan — after one good run at him 
right in the middle of the big last bend— a soundly beaten 
fourth. 

“I thought,” a friend said to Ben Jones, “Bardstown 
wasn’t supposed to like this track.” 

“Well,” replied the old ma.ster, “Jimmy was scared, But 
then Jimmy is always scared, you know." 



SMILING WILLIE HARTACK AND CALUMET'S SMILING BARDSTOWN 


THE LIGHT-WEIGHTED LOVER 


S ANTA Anita’s glittering $140,700 
Handicap, once the flossiest on the 
American turf, was made off with last 
week by a leggy, lazy graduate Jumper 
whose future as a racer looked so un- 
promising a year ago that his owner 
turned him into a steep!echa.ser just to 
give him something to do. 

But as she stood in the winner’s 
circle at Santa Anita last week alter- 
nately laughing and kissing her vic- 
torious 4-year-old, Corn Husker, on 
his startled nose. Owner Liz Lunn 
proudly told her listeners, “Look, he’s 
just a big country horse who doesn’t 
have a mean bone in his l)ody. He’s just 
a lo\‘er, is what he is.” 

Actually, the big country boy colt 
had not exactly humiliated the best 
horses on the track. Thanks to an un- 
even and unimpo.sing record as a tl- 
and 3-year-old, he had fooled Racing 
Secretary Jimmy Kilroe last December 
into assigning him to a trifling 104 
pounds for the handicap, a mistake 
which every railbird in California 
caught on to when Corn Husker shut 
out several of the track's handicap 
stars in an o%'ernight allowance on 
Valentine’s Day. 

Even Eddie Arcaro wanted to get 


the handicap mount on him after that 
but Eddie couldn't get within six 
pounds of the feather assignment, and 
the plum went to Ralph Neve.s who 
sweated off to 105. The gamblers were 
as badly fooled as the dockers on Corn 
Husker: he opened at 100 to 1 in the 
Caliente Future Book. Before the race, 
Caliente’s Joiin Alessio admitted. “We 
can get hurt on only one horse— Corn 
Husker.” 

Fifteen horses entered Santa Anita's 
big race. The best horse in the barns 
at Santa Anita this year was a South 
American flyer, Holandes 11. Bui Ho- 
landcs slumped to al.so-ran when Ter- 
rang took the prep San Antonio Hand- 
icap two weeks ago in track record 
time and every trainer in shed row im- 
mediately took heart. Eighteen horses 
actually passed the entry box for the 
big race, and trainers wore bu.sy scour- 
ing the stable area up to race time for 
available exe.'cise boys to take their 
mounts. 

Despite three late scratches. Starter 
Billy Mills must still have felt as if he 
were lining up a regiment of cavalry 
when the field hit the gate. It ^wept 
past the stands the first lime like the 
first wave at a Macy's Iji sale. The 


track was a soggy mess, thanks to an 
overnight rain, and a light-weighted 
sprinter. Battle Dance, tried to make a 
dash for the 100 grand. The mud- 
loving Spinney spun along with him, 
together with Film Director Raoul 
Walsh’s Irish-bred Bounty Bay. 

The experienced jockeys let the 
rookies have their fun for a while, but 
at the quarter-pole the real race began. 
The leaders began to drop off like swat- 
ted flies until Spinney steadied himself 
to hang on for third. “I could have 
gone to the lead any time after the 
half-mile,” admitted the winner’s jock- 
ey, Neves. “I knew that if this horse 
had class with that weight he could 
win it.” 

Holandes II, laboring under the sec- 
ond high weight (121), could not quite 
catch the country boy. The rush-hour 
traffic on the far turn when the front- 
runners began to back up did not both- 
er Jockey Willie Shoemaker, he said 
later, but the finish still looked more 
like a (juarter-horse race than the San- 
ta Anita Handicap. Holandes lost by a 
half length, and he beat the third and 
fourth horses by fractions. 

Liz Lunn, who showed up in the 
winner’s circle stockingiess and dressed 
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••THE GREATEST S 1’ O 11 T I N C GUUHS STORK IN THE WORl-D” 



AFTER THEIR RICH WIDENER VICTORY 


W'^licrc trails are lilazecl 

Here you find the right tuckle and apj^ropriale gear, to 
blaze your trail to rewarding hours in stream and camp. 


by JiM MURRAY 

in comfortable suit and muddy moc- 
casins, was almost as languid and 
countrified as her horse, whom she 
bussed and hugged. Trainer Charlie 
Whittingham scratched his head. 
“When she shipped this horse to me 
as an extra horse, I told her. 'Don't 
send me any jumpers. There’s noth- 
ing for him to jump out here.’ ” 
Commented Liz Lunn sweetly, eying 
the winner’s share of $103,600, "I 
told him, 'Look, I’ll buy the horses 
and send them to you. You train them 
and we’ll be very happy.'” And she 
looked it. 

• 

All eyes here are on this week’s 
$100,000 Santa Anita Derby, contested 
over the searching distance of a mile 
and one eighth. The race has pro- 
duced three of the last five Kentucky 
Derby winners. With the weights lev- 
eled at 118 pounds, Gen. and Mrs. 
W. W. Kratz’s Prince Khaled should 
be a top-heavy favorite. The colt’s 
handling of the Breeders’ Champion- 
ship Stakes on February 2 startled 
even the Californians. The rest of the 
Westerners will not be asked to break 
in front of the Prince but will hope 
to wear him down. n o) 



A liglitweiglit two-ply 
forest green service duck bag tlial 
opens wide for easy packing. Zippers 
meet in center for padlocking. 
Chrome tanned leather bound scam« 
and handles. .10" size. Tax inr/. S35.62 



Iliirdy Plif>r-scissors A most use- 
ful gut culler or fly trimmer, with 
llaltened plier lips for gripping fly or 
leader. 

Witli automatic reel . . . S4.50 
I’lier-Scissors only • • . $2.30 



Stain lens Strcl Siiiu-r-goarch 
Every uuldoorMnan will appreciate 
the powerful beam that adjiivis from 
diflused light to quarler-niilc spot. 
Shoulder strap folds into compart 
Icallier hamlle. Compicle with 6 volt 
battery and spare bulb . . SI". 93 



Hardy tf'ading Staff Invaluable 
wlien wading in fast water or over 
craggy rocks. Tonkin bamboo shaft 
has comfortable thumb crotch for se- 
cure grip, iron shoe and bank hook 
on bottom. Sling for wearing. Length 
4 ft. 2 inches $13.00 


Aberciloivibie & Fitch 

IN NEW YORK-362 MADISON AVENUE 
IN CHICAt;0-VL&A-9 NO. WABASH AYE. 
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WASH AND WEAR 
TO THE RACES 


OFF 


by FRED R. SMITH 


Race-track plaids, a machine-washable suit and a new range of fall fabrics make this a banner year for synthetics 


T hk race-track plaid suit and sport jackets hard by the 
rail at Tropical Park (heloiv) are this spring's leading 
fashion contenders in the ofT-and-running wash-and-wear 
sweepstakes. The fabric in each is a blend of Dacron and 
cotton, proved over the past several summers to be the 
best blend (preferably 65 'V Dacron to 35'? cotton) for 
very lightweight, wash-and-wearable summer clothing. The 
added starter liere is the bold patterning, on top of the 
boom in plaid.s. Note particularly the hacking cut to the 
jacket in the center— extra high vent, slanting pockets 
and slightly nipped waist, drawn right from horsedom. 

And there’s another and even more revolutionary devel- 
opment in the wash-and-wear field. Next month a suit will 
bo brought out by Haspel (the Exemplar, $59.50) that can 
be put into an automatic washer, then tumble-dried in an 
automatic dryer at temperatures of about 150°, and come 
out like new without the mess of drip-drying. The suit is 
tailored of a blend of Dacron, viscose and mohair, and its 


inner workings, to withstand the tumbling, are more sub- 
stantial than those ever before put into a summer suit. 
Thus means that a man can wear a suit 40 minutes after it 
first goes into the washing machine. More significantly, it 
means that by the fall of 1957, and much more so l)y 1958, 
wash-and-macliine-dryable clothing (a raincoat, kids’ fall- 
weight flannel slacks, men’s fall suits) will be on the mar- 
ket. And, an added plus to the process, suits tailored to 
withstand the tumbling can be placed in the dryer and 
come out with creases in but wrinkles out in less tlian 
half an hour. 

As the fabric swatche.s on the facing page show, there 
are many other notable <levelopments already here or just 
around the corner in the synthesized fabric field. Watch 
also for fall-weight washable flannel slacks this fall, l)lend- 
ed of Acrilan and rayon; knitted sport jackets, .suits and 
topcoats; unlimited developments in style and in per- 
formance for clothing made from synthetics and blends. 


RACE-TRACK PUAios have invaded the wash-and-wear field. Here, 
at Miami’.s Tropical Park, Jack Culpepper (le/t) wears a suit of 
65' , Dacron, :I5' , cotton ($45, Famous-Sternbcrgi. Jim Pasco's 


jacket of Dacron and cotton is cut like a hacking jacket ($32..50, 
Gordon ;. Tom Humphrey wears a plaid blazer of Dacron and cot- 
ton I $;I7..50, Palm Beach ). The coconut straw hats arc from Dobbs. 




LODEN-TYPE fabric madp of Orion, nylon and 
wool is an experimcnlal version of a fleece 
which, by the fall of 1958, will be available in 
warm, liKhlweighl sport coats and topcoats. 


LUMBERJACK PLAID is another experiment — a 
blend of 75' , Orion with wool, as bulky as but 
lighter in weight than comparable all-wool 
fabrics. It's also washable and moth-resistant. 




TWEED JACKETING combines Orion and wool, 
50-50, to make a spurt coat fabric which has 
the soft touch and subtle coloring of imported 
Shetland, though it is much lighter in weight. 


MADRAS PLAID is actually 65' ,' Dacron, 35^o 
cotton, available this spring in wash-and-wear 
sport shirts. There is no longer any limit to 
colors and patterns available in this blend. 




ALPACA-TYPE KNIT is experiment in knitted 
100' , Orion. It will be available by fall in 
V- and crew-neck sweaters almost indi.stjn- 
guishable from much more expensive imports. 


WORSTED-TYPE HERRINGBONE of 65'7 Dacron, 
35' , rayon, still in the experimental stage, will 
most probably be found in the first fall-weight 
wash-and-wear suit, to be available this fall. 



LINEN, a longtime, easy-wrinkling hot-weather 
favorite, is now blended with 65'^ wrinkle- 
resistant Dacron and is available this spring 
in suits, slacks, walking shorts and sport coata. 


FAKE FUR. almost like beaver, is actually a 
knitted fleece blended of 75'‘i Orion and 25% 
Dynel, available in .stadium coals now and 
perfect for suburban coat linings, "fur” collars. 




WHITE FLANNEL IS a bicnd of 70% Arnel, 30*^ 
rayon to make a highly practical, washable 
white fabric. Now available in tennis shorts, 
and coming, by resori-time 1958, in slacks. 


GLEN PLAID wash-and-wear seersucker (see 
on/aciiiff page) is of 65% Dacron, 35'.,' cotton. 
It shows dramatically how far summer-weight 
blends have come from plain poplins and cords. 




MANTLE 



Power and precision are hiKhlighted as Mantle 
leans heavily into a pitch. Mickey’s powerful 
arm, .shoulder, hack and leg mu-scles all combine 
in one smooth flawless motion as he brings his 
bat around in a level arc to the ball’s flight. 
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SEVEN VIEWS OF GENIUS 

In all the hours he has spent watching baseball, nothing impressed 
Artist Robert Riger as deeply as the consistency and rhythm of 
Mickey Mantle's power. These sketches are a tribute to greatness 



continued 



DiyKinK In on the base paths ft-ith his head down 
and his arms pumping, Mantle resembles a dash- 
man exploding out of starting blocks. Pos.sessing 
quick reactions and a perfect sliding technique, 
Mickey is always a threat to take the extra ba.se. 


F ollow-through takes him halfway round in his 
powerful swing. He ends up wdth legs spread wide 
and eyes following flight of ball. The force of 
this swing ha.s pulled Mickey's bat all the way 
around his body in a full, muscle-testing circle. 
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Throwing wilh one of the strongest arms in the 
major leagues, Mantle rarely allows runners to ad- 
%’ance an extra base on him. With his wide range 
in center field, Mickey's defensive abilities are 
the less .spectacular equal of his offensive genius. 


Bunting left-handed, Mantle’s feet are off the 
ground as he starts toward first ba.se in the -same 
motion. Becau.se of his great speed, Mickey will 
sometimes gamble for a ba.se hit by skillfully 
dragging a precisely placed bunt past the pitcher. 
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Leaning casually on bat in characteristic pose, 
Mantle studies his teammates in batting cage. 
The biggest attraction in baseball today, Mickey 
Is watched by everyone, players and fans alike, 
when his turn comes to take his practice swings. 
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ALL HAIL THE HERO 
MIGHTY MICKEY 


The boy from Oklahoma, a corporation president as well as baseball's superstar, is 
now public property. A candid closeup reveals how he is educating himself in the role 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


. . all ranks pay [homayf] In the hern nf the day. 

. . . Hear the shunts in the street.' The people ean- 
not see him entniyh. They tielighi in a man. Here is 
a head and a trunk! \i'hat a front, u hat eye.s. .itlan- 
tean shoulders, and the carriage heroic, uith 

equal inward force to guide the great machine!” 

Kmkkson: C7«c.s of dreul Men 

T he maoic \u.\ierai. 7 on his back, his right leg han- 
tlaged from ankle to thigh, a plastic shield protecting 
an arrested bone infection called osteomyelitis on hi.s left 
ankle, the Hero began seriously to condition his great, pow- 
erful body this week in the warm, unfailing sunshine of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Hero was 25 years old and already a legend. By his 
dettds and by his courageous triumph over his physical 
handicaps, he was Everyboy’s dream miraculously come 
to life. He was being hailed as baseball’s alltinie superstar. 
He could do everything: he could run with the speed of a 
jack rabbit, he could throw strikes to home plate from deep 
in the outfield ; a .switch-hitter, he could blast a ball farther 
than any man who ever lived. He was Elmer the Great, 
Frank Merriwell and a blond Li’l Abner rolled into one. He 
was a Walter Mitty vision for every man to see. He wa.s a 
ba.sebal] scout’s favorite fantasy in the flesh: a sprig that 
had been found blooming on a sandlot in the back country, 
a free agent with no strings on him, a kid to whom .?1,100 
offered as a bonus for signing looked like all the money 
in Oklahoma. 

That was what the Hero had cost the Xew York Yan- 
kees, the richest baseball club in the world. But if it had 
been a good deal for the Yankees, it had been a better deal 
for him. For baseball, as the Hero's dedicated fatl’.er had 
meticulously and desperately planned it for his first-born 
son, had meant emancipation from the relative slavery of 
the lead mine or the mill. .\nd the Yankees’ kind of base- 
ball had meant a great deal more. It had gi\ en the Hero 
a proper arena for his magnificent talents and a proud tra- 
dition for him to rise to, the uniform of Ruth and Gehrig 


and DiMaggio to inspire him and the incomparable base- 
ball witchery of old Casey Stengel to draw out and to 
nourish his wondrous native skills. 

He had come to these exalted Yankees, at age 19, cast 
in the role of a Ring I.ardner rube. But innately, like his 
father before him, he was wise with a country boy’s wis- 
dom, sharp with small-town perception, keen with a pe- 
culiarly middle western brand of gentle wit. He had these 
(jualities when he came to the city but, in his lack of city 
sophistication, he hid them and, in stark terror of saying 
something ridiculous, he resorted to the tactic of saying 
nothing at all. But sometimes, when he played badlj', he 
betrayed himself in tantrums for what he was above all 
else; a boy, a kid traveling incredibly fast and far. 

But that was yesterday. The Hero who began spring 
training in St. Petersburg this week was catching up with 
him.self. Still reticent, still wary of strangers, nevertheless 
he had come a long, long way along the path that led out 
of the back.vard in Commerce, f)kla. where, as a toddler, 
he had swung his first broomstick bat. 

The Hero, Mickey Charles Mantle, had left the country 
boy far behind. The great center fielder of Yankee Stadium, 
the Home Run King, the Triple Crown winner and Most 
Valuable Player of 19.56, the recipient of all the awards he 
cared to hold still for, now was also president of Mickey 
Mantle Enterprises, pre.sident of the Mickey Mantle Mo- 
tel Corporation, vice-president of the Southwest Chat 
Company of Baxter Springs, Kans., dealers in railroad bal- 
last. He drove a brand-new Lincoln. He lived in no ball- 
players’ hotel for spring training, but in a house out at the 
beacii near St. Petersburg with his wife, Merlyn, and their 
children, Mickey Jr.. -1, and David, one. He employed a 
maid for his %%'ife, who had done all her own housework in 
the two-bedroom, red-cedar shingle house back in Com- 
merce. In a bedroom closet of the beach house hung the 
first dinner jacket he has ever owned. In Xew York, he re- 
tained a personal agent to handle his television appearances 
and endorsement fees and a lawyer to advise him on how 
to invest an income that could reach $125,000 this year. 
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The hoy who had come to New York at 19 and promptly 
signed away 50', of his outside income (it amounted to 
$45,000 in 1956) to a perfect stranger ( a matter still in the 
law courts) now was well protected against exploitation. 
He had a great and good friend and adviser in Harold O. 
Voungman of Baxter Springs, Kans., the builder of super- 
higiiways who put .Mickey on the payroll at $500 a month 
when, as a Yankee rookie, he needed an off-season job. In 
Tom Greenwade, the Yankee scout who signed him, he 
liad a i)alernal counselor from his own part of the country 
who spoke liis language and talked us straight to him as the 
father wlio had died at 40. In Billy Martin, his roommate 
on the road, and Whitey Ford, the pitching star, he had 
pals who knew where the laughs were. 

And yet, Mickey stood a little apart from them all. 
For. as he had learned along a sometimes torturous winter 
banquet circuit, he was now public property. Because of 
television, more people had seen him play than had seen 
Babe Ruth in his entire career; Mickey had unique re.spon- 
sibilities, and the banquet speakers did not hesitate to re- 
mind him of what they were. As they flattered him and 
extolled him, they also admonished him and instructed 
him and rebuked him. 'J'hey called upon him to live every 
public and private moment in a manner that would dismay 
a saint. “We fathers can do only .so mucli, Mickey,” said 
one speaker, forgetting tliat .Mickey is a father, too. “It is 
up to you to set the example for our kids.” Other orators 
told him to watch his language, to curb his temper, to hold 
his head up after striking out, to eschew bad balls, to forgo 
so much as a kick at the dugoul water cooler in anger — 
and to hit at least 61 home run.s in 1957. Men clutching 
microphones called upon Mickey for a display of virtue to 
which few men dare aspire themselves. And a Broadway 
press agent, a man accustomed to the raw realities of life 
and sports, privately expressed off-mike horror at what 
he judged to be one of Mickey’s falls from grace. What had 
Mickey done? He had inquired as to the cash value (about 
$10,000) of the Hickok Belt which he was awarded at a 
banquet in Rochester. 

Like it or not, Mickey Mantle was stuck with the Hero’s 
role. And this is a report on how he is taking it, written out 
of a long journey and many hours spent in the company 
of Mickey and the friends who know him best. 

T ST.ARTKD with his friend.s. I sat in an Oklahoma hotel 
-L lobby with Tom Greenwade. the lean, rawboned Yan- 
kee scout wlio is a part-time Missouri farmer and town 
school board president. 

“To understand .Mickey,” .said Tom, “you have to un- 
derstand a little about his fallier Elven. or Mutt, as they 
called him. Now Mutt loved baseball, but he was no base- 
ball nut. He wanted the be.st for his boy and he saw base- 
ball as the best way to get it for tiim. Mutt had a lot of 
good, common sense and Mickey has, loo. 

“When Mickey made good with the Yanks, people down 
here in Oklahoma would come to his father and say, ‘Those 
Yankee.s stole your boy!’ Mutt would shake his head and 
say, ‘No, I don’t look at it that way at all. I consider 
Mickey was mighty lucky to gel with the Yankees and if 
I had to advise him all over again, I’d tell him to do just 
what he did.’ ” 

Tom Greenwade rubbed his chin and shook his head. 

“I must admit Mickey himself has needled me more than 
once about that $1,100 bonus, but Mutt never mentioned 


it to me at all. Mutt was certainly a rare specimen. He 
never bothered the ball club or the managers, demanding 
this or that for his boy. Not that he didn’t take tlie interest. 
Why, he saw every game when Mickey was at Joplin. He’d 
work all day in the mines and then drive the 20 miles or 
more over from Commerce. Rut he’d never interfere. The 
strongest words I ever heanl from him on the subject of 
Mickey’s progre,ss wa.s after Mickey had had a l)ad night in 
the field at Joplin. Mutt said to me, ‘Tom, are the Yankees 
.set on that boy as a shortstop?’ I said, 'We've been think- 
ing that way. yes.’ Mutt nodded his head and then, after a 
minute, he said, ‘You know. I wouldn’t be surprised to see 

THE PATHWAY TO FAME 


With kid brothers, sister As a senior in high school 


Mickey end up in the outfield. He gets a pretty good jump 
on a fly ball.’ ’’ 

Tom took a cigaret and a light. 

“Here’s something about Mickey. Try to push him and 
he can be stubborn as a mule. When he was having the 
trouble with that knee, 1 took him to Dr. Dan Yancey 
there in Springfield. There were some X-ray pictures made, 
and when we went back to get the results Mickey stopped 
outside the doctor’s door and said to me, ‘No matter what 
Doc Yancey says, I’m nut having any operation. That’s 
final.’ I said that was all right with me and we went in. 

“Well, Doc Yancey showed Mickey the pictures and ex- 
plained to him what the trouble was and said that he 
needed an operation, and if he didn’t have it, he’d keep 
hurting the knee and make it all the worse. Mickey just 
sat there. 

“Then Doc Yancey said, ‘Mickey, I’d advise you to go 
back East to Johns Hopkins and have that operation. Or, 
if you don’t want to go to Johns Hopkins, why the Yankees 
win get you a .surgeon who can do the job. There are plenty 
of good ones back East.” 

Tom said Mickey looked at the pictures and then said: 

“Why can’t you do the operation?” 

According to Tom, Dr. Yancey said he could do it all 
right, did it all the time. But, he said, Mickey would prob- 
ably feel better having it done at Johns Hopkins or some- 
where back East. 

“Now,” said Tom, “bear in mind that this was the boy 
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who wasn’t going to let ani/hody operate on him. Doc 
Yancey had handled him just right. Mickey stood up and 
said, ‘Either you do the operation or nobody does!’” 

Dr. Yancey did it. 

I went to St. Louis and called on Bill DeWitt. Bill, for- 
merly assistant general manager of the Yankees, is now ad- 
ministrator of the newly created minor league fund. 

“I’ll tell you something about Mickey,” said DeWitt. 
“Last spring before I signed Mickey to his 1956 Yankee 
contract, ! went to see him in the hospital. He had just had 
his tonsils out. We got talking and Mickey opened up with 
me. He said. ‘Look, I wa.s glad to see Yogi [Berra] get the 


publicity man, and said, 'I wouldn’t mind getting up there 
and saying a few words about Casey.’ And so they called 
on him and he made a nice little talk. A year ago, the very 
idea would have terrified him. He certainly wouldn’t have 
volunteered to talk.” 

I went to Rochester and watched Mickey get the Hickok 
award. Before the belt was finally handed to him, he had 
posed for innumerable pictures, handled a large press con- 
ference artfully, signed literally hundreds of autographs 
(getting only a few mouthfuls of dinner) and then had sat 
Ihrougli four solid hours of oratory. 

In Milwaukee, Mickey received the Associated Press 


LEADS FROM OKLAHOMA BACKYARD TO YANKEE STADIUM 



Wearing his first pro uniform Playing cards with family: late father in sweat shirt With his idol, Joe DiMaggio 


Most Valuable Player award. There’s no better guy in the 
world than Yogi. But I’m just wondering. What’s a guy 
have to do to be considered most valuable?’ ” 

Bill said that was the opening he wanted. 

"Well, Mickey jsaid Bill), I’m glad you asked mo. Maybe, 
when the baseball writers are deciding who’s been most 
valuable, they take other things into account. Maybe a 
l)allplayer has to do more than have a good season on the 
field. Maybe he has to win a little personal popularity. 
Maybe he has to put out a little effort. Maybe he can’t 
brush off every newspaperman who approaches him or just 
clam up on him. Maybe he must make a real effort to be 
a little cooperative.” 

Bill said Mickey took all that in. Then Bill went on: 

"Mickey, I think you’re going to be the greatest star 
there ever was, you’re going to break every record in the 
books, but you’ve got to realize that a star has some ol)liga- 
tions, too. If you make an effort and keep out of jams, 
there’ll be no stopping you. But you’ve got to do your part. 
You’ve got to come out of that shell.” 

Tv TOW a year later. Bill had just seen Mickey at the base- 
ball writers’ dinner in Chicago. 

“The change in the boy is fantastic,” he said. "I have 
never seen anybody gain so much confidence in so short a 
time. He w'asn’t supposed to make a speech at that Chi- 
cago dinner. Casey Stengel was the guest of honor. But 
before the dinner Mickey came to Bob Fishel, the Yankee 


award at a dinner given by the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
He sat at a table on the stage and was able to eat an entire 
meal before the autograph seekers closed in on him. The 
speeches were short and there was a poignant moment 
when Toastmaster .Joe E. Brown called an unscheduled 
speaker up out of the audience. It was the man for whom 
Mickey was named, Mickey Cochrane himself, who pre- 
dicted that "My namesake will break the Ruth record as 
sure as I’m standing here.” Mickey responded with the 
longest little speech of the whole banquet circuit, and it 
was clear now what Bill DeWitt had been talking about. 

Two days later, I sat in the paneled office of Harold D. 
Youngman in Baxter Springs, Kans., a town just a few 
miles away from Mickey’s home in Commerce, Okla. It 
was in Baxter Springs that Mickey, playing with a local 
team called the Whiz Kid.s, first attracted the attention 
of the New York Yankees. 

Wearing a fell hat, Harold Youngman himself sat at a 
big desk. He is a friendly, quiet-spoken, low-pressure 
man in his 40s, whose success in the contracting business 
enables him to keep his own plane and pilot and big houses 
in Baxter Springs and Fort Lauderdale, Fla. One of his 
subsidiary companies is Southwest Chat, of which Mickey 
is vice-president. 

Youngman showed me the architect’s drawing of a 56- 
unit motel that he and Mickey were building at Joplin, Mo., 
17 miles away. He pointed out the projected swimming 
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pool and restaurant and showed me where a supper club 
would be added later on. The motel will be known as 
Mickey Mantle’s Holiday Inn and will cost $350,000. 

■‘Mickey is due here any minute.” Youngman said. ‘‘He 
has to take a medical e.xam for an insurance policy in con- 
nection with this motel investment.” 

In a moment Mickey appeared. He was wearing a tooth- 
pick, a suede jacket and a fur cap that had been dyed a 
bright green and had some kind of insignia on it. I told 
him he had certainly made a fine speech in Milwaukee. 
He turned to Youngman. 

"‘Spoke about 15 minutp.s.” he said, taking the in.surance 
papers Youngman held out to him. He scanned the docu- 
ments suspiciously and then said: 

“Well, let’s get this physical over with.” 

Youngman said he would see me a little later, and as we 
walked out, I took another look at Mickey’s green fur 
cap and remarked: 

“Is there anything special about that fur cap, Mickey?” 
“Mope.” said Mickey. 

We passed a man in the hall. 

“Hi, Mick.” he said. “That’s one hell of a snazzy cap.” 
“Yep,” said Mickey. “The jet pilots gave it to ine when 
I was up in Alaska with Bob Hope.” 

I WALKED on down the street and turned in at the Em- 
pire Hotel, the only hotel in town. As I signed the 
register, I asked the lady behind the desk, “Did you know 
Mickey Mantle when he was playing ball here with the 
Ba.xter Springs Whiz Kids?” 

“Why, certainly I did,” she said. “He had a room two 
doors down. And, oh, he was a holy terror.” 

“How do you mean?” I said. 

“Why, I’m just thinking of what he and another boy 
on the team did one night.” 

“What did they do?” 

“Why,” said the lady, “they got in this terrible pillow 
fight. The landlady was picking up feathers for a month 
after. I helici'e she asked them to leave the rooming house.” 

I sat down in a row of intercity truck drivers who were 
watching television. The highways were sheets of ice and 
the big trucks had been ordered o(T. I thought back to 
what Tom Greenwade had said and what had just hap- 
pened in Youngman’s office. Then it became clear to me. 
You don’t ask an Oklahoma man like Mickey nosy ques- 
tions about his fur cap. What you do is tell him it’s a 
snazzy cap and then, if there’s anything special about it, 
he’ll tell you. 

I turned to a truck driver. 

“Where can J get some lunch?” I said. 

“Well,” said the truck driver, “there’s several places, 
but the place is Bill Murphey’s down on the main street.” 

When I got to Bill Murphey’s, I saw Mickey and Young- 
man standing outside. Their backs were turned, so I just 
slipped into the restaurant, took a toothpick from the 
cashier’s counter and sat down in a booth. 1 picked up the 
menu and read: “Three slices fried mush, 35, Dzark ham 
platter, 95.” When the waitress came over, I ordered the 
Ozark ham. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw Mickey and Young- 
man walk in. They sat down on stools. Nobody made any 
fuss over Mickey, nobody asked for his autograph. The 
waitress brought the Ozark ham and I started to eat, 
opening the menu again to have something to read. 



MERLYN MANTLE, the former high school drum majorette 
whom .Mickey married in 1951, confesses .she is .still football fan. 


T kept my eyes on my plate and the menu, and then I 
was suddenly aware that there was somebody slipping into 
the booth with me. I looked across the table and there sat 
Mickey and Youngman. 

I just nodded. The waitress brought them bowls of bean 
soup, f kept eating my Ozark ham and said nothing. Final- 
ly, Youngman said: 

“Mickey and I are going to drive over to Joplin to 
break ground for the motel. Do you want to come with us?" 

I sensed I had it figured now. Be nosy and be pushy and 
you got nowhere. I chewed my liam slowly and trimmed 
another piece with the delicacy of a brain surgeon. Mickey 
was sipping his bean soup steadily, his head bowed over 
the bowl. I let the silence linger on. 

Harold Youngman looked at me in a puzzled way. Mick- 
ey kept sipping his soup. I was (lying to go to Joplin. 
Finally, I spoke up: 

“Oh,” I said, “I don’t know about going to Joplin.” 

Mickej’ looked up from his soup, startled. He stared at 
me a minute and then said; 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” I said, steering a piece of bread through the 
ham gravy with my fork. “I just rnme from Joplin.” 

“It’s not far,” said Mickey. 

I swallowed my gravy bread and wiped my mouth with 
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my napkin. Then I leaned hack and rummaged in my 
pockets and pulled out a toothpick. I started picking my 
teeth. Mickey put down his soup spoon. 

“You said up in Rochester you wanted to talk to me.’’ 
he said. “This would be the best time. I’m going to Tulsa 
tomorrow.” 

I turned to Youngman. 

“How are the road conditions between here and .Joplin?” 

Before he could an.swer, Mickey said, “They’re thawed; 
I just drove over from Commerce and they’re all right.” 

“Good,” I said, “I’ll go to Joplin with you.” 

Ken Underwood, an officer of Youngman's company, 
joined us as we got into the brand-new Lincoln parked at 
the curb. Youngman and Underwood got into the back seat 
and I sat up front with Mickey. 

We sat on loose-fitting plastic seat covers and there was 
brown wrapping paper to protect the floor against our 
muddy feet. 

“Hell of a snazzy automobile,” I remarked as we pulled 
away. 

'Tve got it on approval,” said Mickey. “It’s the third 
one they’ve sent me to try out. It really gets up and goes. 
But I don’t know about the color.” 

“What is it.” said Youngman, “tan?” 

“Yeah,” said Mickey. 

“Wouldn’t show the dust,” I said. 

“See this button here?” said Mickey. “Push that and 
you grease the whole car.” 

We passed the Baxter Springs hall park. 

“There’s where I played ball with the Whiz Kids,” said 
Mickey. 

“And that’s where Tom Greenwade .signed you for the 
Yankees,” I said. 

“Right there near the entrance,” said Mickey, “sitting 
in a car with me and my father in the rain.” 

We had left the town behind and Mickey opened up the 
car a little. I had been reading in the paper about cars 
hitting ice slicks and going off the road. I watched the 
speedometer, and it went to 60 and 70. 

“Watch this,” said Mickey. He reached down and 
touched a button and the seat tilted back like a sleeper 
chair on a plane. Mickey looked around with a delighted 
grin. He had the fingers of one hand resting lightly on the 
steering wheel. 

As I looked at him, big and strong and utterly relaxed, 

I forgot about the ice slicks. I never felt so comfortable 
in my life. 

“Mickey,” I said, “I’ve been wanting to tell you some- 
thing. I heard you in a couple of press conferences along 
the banquet circuit and I want to say that I think what 
you said about Duke Snider having a better chance to break 
Ruth’s record was a very smart thing to say.” 

“Why?” .said Mickey. 

“Well.” I said, “first of all. it gave the sportswriters 
in every town something to write about. Second, it seemed 
to me that if you kept thinking that way it would take 
some of the pressure ofT you for the start of the season. And 
third, you’re talking salary to George Weiss now, and I 
imagine it must kind of throw a man off balance when his 
biggest star plays liinwelf down. I mean, if you take tlie 
attitude that there are better hitters than you around, why 
the Yankees are put in the position of having to say, ‘But 
you’re the best there is.’ Then you say, in effect, ‘Well, if 
I’m the best, why don’t you give me what I'm asking?’ 
Tell me, did you plan all that out ahead of time?” 

“I didn’t plan anything,” said Mickey. “I meant it. 
Any home run hitter’s got a chance to break the Ruth 


record. I think you have to come up to September with 
oO home runs, though. That’s why I stopped going for the 
home run in September. I was watching Williams and Ka- 
line and going for the hits and the RBIs.” 

We pulled off the road at the motel site. The photog- 
rapher and several city officials were there. The pictures of 
Mickey breaking ground were taken quickly, and soon we 
were heading back to Baxter Springs. 

"I hope the As.sociated Pre.ss picks up that picture for 
the Wirephoto,” said Harold Youngman. 

I turned around and said importantly: “Oh, they un- 
doubtedly will.” 

“No, they won’t,” said Mickey, sounding like a man 
who knows about such things. (The A.P. did pick it up, 
but I certainly wouldn’t have bet on it after what Mickey 
said.) 

We got to recalling the banquet circuit again. 

“How was Yogi Berra’s speech up at Rochester?” asked 
Youngman. 

“Oh, old Yogi, he was bragging on me,” said Mickey. 
"He got up and said something about asking Mr. Hickok 
how many times a fellow could win the belt. Mr. Hickok 
said there wasn’t any limit and Yogi said I was apt to just 
take charge of it from then on. He kept bragging like that.” 

“How about that Joe Garagiola?” I said. “He’s terrific, 
isn’t he?” (Garagiola is a former big league catcher who 
now telecasts the Cardinals’ games.) 

“Yeah, he’s real good,” Mickey said. 

“He’s got perfect timing,” I said. “He’s really a pro- 
fessional comedian.” 

“He’s good,” said Mickey. “He stole some of the stuff 
I was going to use, though. You know, about Yogi getting 
all the money from Mr. Weiss before I got to him. I w’as 
going to say that.” 

“Joe Garagiola is as good as anybody on television to- 
day," I said firmly. “He's as good as Bob Hope.” 

“No, he’s not,” said Mickey. 

I lit up a cigaret and pushed a button to lower the win- 
dow a little. 

Mickey pointed up at the sky. 

“Look at the ducks,” he said. 

“You always see them out of season,” said Harold 
Youngman. 

The talk turned to hunting and one thing led to another 
until the subject of wild turkeys came up. 

“I guess, when you get right down to it, crows are really 
the smartest birds there are,” I said. 

“No, they’re not,” said Mickey. “Wild turkeys are the 
smartest.” 

W K PULLED up in front of the Empire Hotel in Baxter 
Springs and I got out and said I’d see them all at the 
American Legion Hall that night. Mickey had promised to 
answer questions for the local Little Leaguers. 

At 7 o’clock there were more than 150 Little Leaguers 
waiting for Mickey in the American Legion Hall, all of 
them scrubbed and shining, pushing, pummeling each oth- 
er, shouting at new arrivals, crowding together until one of 
the Legionnaires had to get up and try to restore some 
order. “AH right, boys,” lie yelled, "quiet'” He had author- 
ity and the boys ejuieted down immediately. 

When Mickey arrived, the Legionnaire came to me and 
said, “We'd like you to sit up at the head table next to 
Mickey.” 

1 thought to myself, that would be pushy. So I 
said no, I’d rather sit on a sofa over against the wall 
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where I could take some notes without being conspicuous. 

It didn’t occur to me that any visitor from New York 
covering a Little League affair in Baxter Springs would 
be classed as a celebrity and I was startled to hear Ken 
Underwood, wearing his Legion cap, get up and start the 
session by introducing not Mickey Mantle, but me. 

“He’s writing a story about Mickey and is going all over 
everywhere with him,” Ken told the boys. Then he called 
over to me; “Xow when will that story appear’?" I called 
back. “It’s due to appear in the March 4 i.ssue.” 

Mickey nodded approvingly and then he called out: 
“Well, why don't you stand up so’s they can get a look 
at you?" 

I felt myself getting red in the face, but I stood up and 
bowed and the boys applauded. 

“This fellow,” said Mickey to the boys, “has been fol- 
lowing me all the way from New York City. And this is 
the first time anybody’s ever introduced him!” 

Everybody laughed and I sat down and Ken Underwood 
called for questions. 

Every boy shot up his hand whether he had a question 



THE HERO with his advi.'^ers. Contractor Harold D. Younginan 
(left I and Tom Greenwade, the Yankee scout who signed him. 


or not and usually the boy Mickey called on had to think 
one up fast. The first boy Mickey pointed to stammered 
a few seconds and then blurted: “What would you do if 
you were caught between first and second?” 

“Why,” said Mickey, “I’d try to get back to one of 
’em.” He pointed to another youngster. 

“Do all ballplayers chew gum?” asked the boy. 

“Gum or tobacco usually,” said Mickey. “That’s so you 
won’t drink too much water.” 

The ([uestions jumped all around the room: 

“Who's the toughest pitcher for you, Mickey?” 

“Herb Score, I gue.ss.” 

"Are you ever nervous up there at the plate?” 

“Pretty nervous, yes.” 

“Do you eat Wheaties, Mickey?” 

“Yes, I do.” 


A boy in the back was caught completely unprepared 
as Mickey pointed to him. He flushed and then desperately 
called out: “What position do you play?” 

Everybody laughed loudly and the boy ducked his head, 
mortified. 

Mickey waited until the laughter died down and then 
he said gently: “Outfield.” 

“What other positions have you played, Mickey?” 

“Well,” said Mickey, “let's see. I’ve played second base, 
third base and shortstop.” 

“Why don’t they let you pitch?” 

Mickey smiled and then said softly: “I just don't know.” 

“What was tlie hardest ball you ever tried to catch?” 

“That was in 1951 when I was in the Yankee rookie 
camp out in Phoenix,” said Mickey. “I was a shortstop 
then, but Casey put me in the outfield one day. I didn’t 
know how to work those sunglasses and Ray Boone hit a 
long ball to me and I was fussing with the sunglasses and 
running to make the catch and the next thing you know 
I got the ball— right between the eyes.” 

The boys laughed and one of them cried out: “Do you 
use Gillette Blue Blades?” 

Mickey lauglied and let it pass and pointed to another 
questioner; 

“Mickey, who’s the best catcher on the Yankees?” 

“Well,” said Mickey as though he hafl to think about 
it, “I guess you’d have to say Yogi Berra.” 

“Mickey, is there any kind of food you’re not supposed 
to eat?” 

“Well,” said Mickey, “we’re supposed to go easy on the 
chili and hot dogs.” 

“Mickey, are you going to give us autographs tonight?” 

Ken Underwood stepped up and shook his head. 

“Boys,” he said, “this is Mickey’s last night at home 
and he made a special effort to drive all the way over from 
Commerce. Now he wants to get back and have a little 
time with liis family. You’ll understand that, I’m sure, and 
so let’s give Mickey a big send-off.” 

The boys cheered and Mickey waved and made his way 
through them to the door. 

■\TF.XT DAY, Mickey piloted a two-car caravan of rela- 

' tions (he had decided to buy the Lincoln he tried out 
the day before' down to 'I’ulsa for the banquet of the Old 
Timers Baseball Association at which he was to receive an 
award as Oklahoma Athlete of the Year. The first thing 
he did on arriving in Tulsa was to take his wife to a jewel- 
er’s. They bought a setting for a diamond which he planned 
to take out of the Hickok Belt so Merlyn could wear it as a 
ring. 

Later in the afternoon, Mickey paced the Mantle suite 
in the Adams Hotel. His 20-year-old twin brothers, Roy and 
Ray, were there and so was Tom Greenwade, the Yankee 
scout. 

The twins, as shy about public appearances as Mickey 
himself was a couple of years ago, were stating the terms 
by which they had agreed to attend the dinner that night. 

"We said we weren’t going to sit at any head table,” 
said Roy. “We said we weren’t getting up on any stage.” 

“They said we could sit down with the reporters,” said 
Ray, “and all we’d have to do is get up and take a bow.” 

“We’re not going on any television program,” said Roy. 

“We may take a notion not to go at all,” said Ray. 
“They’re liable to doublecross us and call us up on that 
stage." 

“Let’s not go,” said Roy. 

Mickey nodded and looked defiantly at Tom Greenwade. 
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“A little bit more and I wouldn't go myself,” he said. 

The twins looked at him admiringly. ‘‘Let’s not anu of 
us go!” tried Ray. 

“Oh, what are you talking about, Mickey!” exclaimed 
Tom (ireetiwade. “I think you’re beginning to like this 
speechmaking.” 

Mickey looked at him and grinned. 

“Getting pretty good at it, too,” he said. “You ask Bob 
Hope.” 

That night, before 1,200 gue.sts assembled in the Cimar- 
ron Ballroom, Mickey took part in a .sketch modeled on 
Ralph Edwards’ This Is Your I,ifc television program, and 
his mother an{l Merlyn and Tom Greenwade and Harry 
Craft, his manager at .loplin, came on stage to tell about 
variou.s phases of Mickey’s career. Mickey’s mother .said he 
had been “quite a good scholar” in school and Merlyn con- 
fpssetl that she alwa.\-.s liked football better than ba,seba]l. 
The twin.s. Roy and Ray, jumped up from the press table 
and bobbed their heads and Hugh Finnerty, the M.C., kept 
hi.s bargain and didn’t try to lure them up on the stage. 

Mickey went down the stretch of the banquet circuit 
like a miler letting go with hi.s linal kick. He fiew to New 
York for three more affairs, and in accepting the Player of 
the Year award at the annua! bamjuet of the New York 
baseball writers, he added short, choppy, Harry Truman like 
gestures to his talk and made news by announcing he had 
come to terms with tlie Yankees at (it was guessed) about 
for the 1057 season. 

Ho thought it was all over. But when he flew down to 
Florida and went out to play golf with his friend Billy 
Martin, the newspapermen found him on the 15th tee at 
Miami Springs and began grilling him with tlie very ques- 
tions he had been answering all winter long. At last he 
blew his lop, and next day a headline in one of the Miami 
papers ran across six columns: .mantlk on baskbai.l: tired 
OF THAT BUI.I.! 

Next morning Mickey called up his friend Harold 
Voiingman at Fort, l-auderdale and asked if he and Billy 
couir! come up and play tlie course at Coral Ridge, Young- 
man's club. Youngman said they certainly could, and when 
he hung up the plione, I jmt down my coffee cup and said 
I had to go someplace. 

“If you’d like to .see Mickey this afternoon,” said Young- 
man, “I’d suggest you be out at Coral Ridge at about 

M'orking the formula that I had learned in Baxter 
Springs, I said I might just possibly be able to make it. 

I was gfad I did, for I got the chance to ride around in 
a golf cart with Billy and Mickey and keep score and see 
Mickey enjoying his first real respite away from home. 
Neither Billy nor Mickey has ever taken a lesson and 
their game is relaxed and informal with bad lies easily reme- 
died by a well-aimed kick. They pla.ved in the 9t)s. Billy 
got a birdie 2 on one hole, and a couple of times Mickey’s 
power happened to coincide with a perfect swing and the 
ball went screaming off the toe. Once, he pointed to a wom- 
an making a short approach to the green far down the fair- 
way on a long hole and said: “I believe I’ll knock that lady’s 
hat off.” It seemed perfectly safe to drive, but this was 
one of the times Mickey did everything right— and he 
had to duck his head in embarrassment when the woman 
near the green jumped as the ball came bounding by her. 

Between holes, Billy Martin said of Mickey, “People 
don’t realize the pressures that guy is under. He was the 
l)iggest star in the game at 24 and it’s not easy to get used 
to suddenly finding tliai you can’t even sit down and eat a 

cnii/iituril 


PITCHING to his son Mickey Jr., 4, in backyard of his home 
in Commerce, Okla. as hi.s own father did to him 20 years ago. 


GOLFING with his close.st frii-nd anti roommate, Billy Martin. 
They play an informal kind of it game that knows no bad lies. 
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ON THE BANQUET CIRCUIT AND TELEVISION, IT'S ALWAYS EXTRA INNINGS 



MIGHTY MICKEY 

amlinui-d 

sandwich without being surrounded. They say it’s the price 
of fame and he’s getting well paid for it. But still, coming 
out of a small town out in Oklahoma, it takes a little time 
to learn. Mickey’s learned fast and he’s grown up fast. An- 
other thing people are apt to forget is that he plays ball 
under some tough physical handicaps. And he never com- 
plains or mentions it. You ask Casey.” 

At the final tee Lew Worsham, the Coral Ridge pro, 
drove up in a cart and asked Billy and Mickey if they’d like 
to do a little skeet shooting when they were through. They 
said they would. 

For the last hole, Martin suddenly became a radio an- 
nouncer, describing "the ever confident Willie Martin go- 
ing down the stretch against his highly regarded opponent, 
Charles Mantle.” Billy drove and sliced and Mickey said, 
‘‘The ever confident Willie is so confident he’s playing the 
wrong fairway.” 

After the skeet shooting, I stood with Mickey and Billy 
and Youngman outside the locker room. It was the end of 
a lung winter trail. Harold Youngman turned to me and 
said, “Isn’t there anything you want to ask Mickey?” 

I thought hard. What would I ask him? The old, old 
questions about the Ruth record, how he felt in the slump 
last year, the teams the Yankees had to beat, the condi- 
dition of his knee, how much he actually got out of George 
Weiss? Kone of them seemed right. Mickey stood waiting. 
Finally, I had it. 

I reached in my pocket and pulled out the golf card on 
which 1 had been keeping score. Then I asked the question, 
the ultimate banal question that is at once the exasperation 
and the final tribute to the Hero. 

"Mickey,” I said, "would you please autograph this 
card?” 

ici’lLOGUK BY CASKY: In a corner of the dining room of the 
Soreno Hotel in St. Petersburg, Fla. Casey Stengel eyed a 
breakfast egg and stared it down. "Oh, yes,” he said, "so 
I hear. He’s got this confidence. I saw him in Chicago and 
he’s down in the crowd and they ask him to come up and 
speak and he comes to the head table and says, “This is 
the first time my manager has heard me speak.” Which is 
true e.xcept that I see him on the television and he looks 



He helps Teresa Brewer record the song, "I Love Mickey" 


very good. His grammar is very good. He’s known all over 
now, everywhere he goes they know him and want his auto- 
graph. They know him in North and South Dakota,” 

Casey finished his egg and got up and walked into the 
lobby and sat down on a sofa. "What I want to know is 
where is my trunk? I’m wearing this winter suit for five 
days down here and nobody can tell me where my trunk is. 
I’ve got to get some action on that.” 

He took a cigaret and puffed on it. 

"Yes,” he said. "He has this confidence and maybe it 
will help him. But that’s now. What about two, three, five 
years from now? What happens? This third baseman at 
Milwaukee [Eddie Mathews], I liked him very much, but 
I don’t know. Other ones around, big stars and then what? 
This boy could get hurt, he could get too big across here.” 
Casey drew a hand from shoulder to shoulder. He's very 
powerful up there, and he could get too big and lose power. 
It’s happend to some others. Like [Julmnyl Mize, only 
he went into the Navy and got thinned down again.” 

Casey ground out his cigaret. 

"Suppose they walk him a lot. All right, what does he 
do? This boy is fast. Ho may lead the league in stolen 
bases. This boy has a great arm. He may lead the outfield- 
ers in assists. You got to be fast and strong to play center 
field in Yankee Stadium. About the knee. I’m surprised 
when he says in New York that the knee doesn’t bother 
him as much as hitting right-handed. That’s odd. You’d 
think, being the right knee, it would be the other way.” 

Casey called out to a passing porter: "Any sign of my 
trunk?” 

"I’ll go see, Mr. Stengel,” said the porter. 

"There was a boy on a quiz program,” said Casey. 
“ ‘What do you want to be when you grow up?’ they ask 
him. ‘Center fielder on the New York Yankees,’ the boy 
says. That’s the way it goes. They know him everywhere 
now. But here’s what people don’t realize. The big thing 
about this boy is he likes to play baseball. The knee bothers 
him and still he comes to me and says, 'Let me play.’ Some- 
times I let him when I shouldn't. I shouldn’t have let him 
play in the All-Star Game. But he says, ‘You got to let 
me play, Casey.’ So I give in. I’m wrong, but I let him play. 
That’s what people don’t know. With all the other things, 
dancing on the television and making speeches and going 
for the records, there’s this big thing about this boy. This 
boy loves to play baseball.” e n“dj 
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FOR THE MIGHTY MICK 


The old lady j^ive liiin n liat foe 


He meets a young admirer in Chicago 


He poses with Swimmer Pat McCormick 


0 A.N' OLD LADY living near Hpiidcrson. N.Y. in 
1359 Avas slioi'kcd at the way the four men had 
arrived — and said so. Suclt sensible-looking 
men in sueli an outlandish vehicle! 

But John Wise an<i his crew. j)erche<l up in 
a tree, were far too haj)j)y to listen, (liuighl by 
a storm, their aerial balloon hail almost 
plunged lienealli the angry waves of l..ike 
Ontario. I'lieii. after boimeing ashore, they 
liad craslied wildly througli a mile of tree-tops 
stopping in one. 

Now. his poise regained. Wise stood up to proclaim: "Thus ends 
the greatest balloon voyage ever made.” lie bad come 120(1 miles from 
St. I.ouis ill 19 hours, selling a record unbroken for 60 years. 

Me liad also jiroved bis long-held theory of an earth-circling, west- 
cast air current — and that was far more inijiortant to him. Tor Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer si-ieiuist of llu* air. a man 
whose in([uiring mind and courageous sjiirlt helped start the vast for- 
ward mareh of Ameriean aviation. 

In .\mericas ahilitv to prodiiec such men as John Wise lies (lie 
secret of her real wealth. For it is a wealth of Iniman ability that mak<*s 
our country so strong. And it is litis same wealth that makes lier 
Savings Bonds so safe. 

103 million Amerieans back U.S. Savings Bonils — back them willi 
the best guarantee voii could possibly have, ^oui prineipal guaranteed 
safe to any animint — your interest guaranteed sure— Ity the greatest 
nation on eaith. If you want real security, buy I .S. Savings Bonds, 
(let them at your bank or througli tlic I’ayroll Savings I’lan wliere 
you work. And Imld on to iheni. 

SAFE AS AMEKICA — F. S. .SAMN(;S H()M)S 


He rehearses with Singer Perry Como 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOTBOX: AMORAL PRIMATES 

.Sirs: 

With regard to the Feb. 11 (luestion of 
•Jimmy Jemail (“If you sjiw someone violat- 
ing fish and game laws, would you report 
him to a game warden?"), the persons inter- 
viewed, with two exceptions, pondered the 
que.stion with all the profundity of u chim- 
panm- contempUuing his navel. 

This amoral approach to game law ob- 
servance reveals that far too many so- 
called sport.smen drool with an intense de- 
sire to be thought of as good Mlows. 

More power to Messrs. Corni.sh and 
Bromley, who thought it out. 

Nick Blicsen 

Boswell, Ind. 

HOTBOX; SPORTSMEN ASSISTANTS 

Sirs: 

It should be the duty of every true 
sportsman to report any deliberate viola- 
tions, just as you would if you got the 
number of a hit-and-run driver. 

I am not talking about the novice who 
takes one too many fish, or an accidental 
killing of a hen pheasant, which will happen 
on oceasion. but the man who deliberately 
and willfully, as Mr. Cornish state<l, "robs 
our resources." For the life of me, I couldn't 
understand the reluctance of the persons 
interviewed to report .such an incident. 

Rai.i'H H. Maples 

Wellsxille. N.Y. 

SPIKE WEBB: OUR GUYS 

Sirs: 

The Spike Webb series (SI. Feb. 11 & 
18i brought to mind Yale's boxing coach 
(ff >hf .sitme cm, ihc one nnfi only Mmcy 
King. Despite Webb’s bigger reputation 
atxl, I should think, better material, .Mo- 
sey Yale teams generally fought Webb’s 
boys to a 3 3 draw. ! always have to smile 
when I read of Spike's reputation as a 
teacher of “boxing," becau.se every Annap- 
olis fighter I ever saw against Yale was 
purely a slugger, at least compareil to our 
guys. Invariably they’tl start the fight by 
coming out of their corners almost on the 
dead run anti trying for a knockout. If 
Spike felt "contempt for the slugger," his 
boys sure didn’t share it. 

ChAKI.es W. DinBELI. 

New V„rk 


• For Sports Ili.UStr.vtkd's tribute to 
Mosey King, who in his 50 years as 
boxing coach became as much a symbol 
of Vale athletics a.s Handsome Dan the 
bulldog, see Kvknts & Discoveries, 
Dec. 24. — KD. 

WINTER SPORTS 

Sirs: 

Are you running out of sports material? 
In your Feb. 18 issue you wasted three 
pagtw shoK’ing .Mrs. Brandon D. Walsh and 
her friend.s getting haircuts at Round Hill. 
Is this a sport? For the pa-st inonih you 
have shown almo.st nothing but fashion 
show.s and dog shows. 

.Meanwhile, the Caiiadiens and the Red 
Wings are battling it out in a thrilling NHL 
race which you do not publicize, and 5 mil- 
lion skiers are thirsting for an article on 
skiing. How about a little more hockey and 
skiing and fewer dogs and haircuts! 

M. KAtTFMAN 

Nashua, N.H. 

• We appreciate Mr. Kaufman’s let- 
ting Ids hair down and admire his 
razor-sharp enthusiasm, but for the 
record we must point out that to date 
the editorial ratio has been skiing and 
hockey 74, haircut.s 1. — KD. 

TRACK: VtCIOUS INDULGENCE 

Sirs: 

Reading about our women’s track and 
field prowess at the Olympic Games last 
year, I wondered how many American girls 
.spcciditted about how weff (hey could do 
in competition. 

There are so few areas where there is any 
encouragement in th«*si' event.s for women. 
How (loe.s one find out if one has potential 
talent? What girl wouldn't train seriously 
if she thought .she had a chance? 

Surely this type of activity can't be 
thought unmaidenly. The middled an<i 
bloomeretl female of 1912 strove valiantly 
in track events on Va.s.sar’s circular track. 
Alas, today the track is a flowered walk, 
its green center witnessing only the lei- 
surely Ireafl of the nmhcry classes. And 
yet the students viciously indulge in field 
hockey and lacrosse, aiul sometimes soccer. 


If every high school and college olFered 
an optional track program for girls we could 
choose a representative Olympic learn from 
the winners of regional meet.s. 

Jean .M. Squires 

Leonia, .N.J. 

BOXING; ONWARD. APPPFFERS! 

Sirs: 

With the Art Aragon .seandal and the 
poor condition of boxing all over the U.S., 
I think it is about time for Biuid Schulberg 
to reorganize the AIM’I'FF (SI, Nov, 29, 
1954 I. I think that mo.st people will agree 
with me when I say that some serious mea- 
sures must be taken to save boxing. 

Rick Beeman 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

• For a report on a major victory for 
the As.sociation for the Protection of 
Poor Pui-upon Fight Fans, see page 
18.-KD. 

HELEN WILLS ON THE GAME 

Sirs; 

In Hotrox (Feb. 25 » Jimmy Jemail asks: 
“Should there be an open in tennis as there 
is in golf?" 1 think that an event in which 
there Would be competition between ama- 
teur atui profe.ssional tennis might be de- 
siral)li’, and successful, provided that a 
great tli-al of thought and consideration 
were given to planning such an event. It 
could become one of Ihe great .sporting 
events, or it could be a fiasco. I could imag- 
ine a really fine "open" tennis champion- 
.s'h/p tournament, played during (he iv-fnler 
months when it would not conflict with 
already scheduled events. The meeting 
would be perhaps in California and Florida 
on alternate years. Hard-court surface 
wouhi probably be the best. The co.'it of 
putting on such an event would be very 
great, and it is doubtful if the gate would 
be sullicient to meet costs at the begin- 
ning. flowever, if a plan could be worked 
out by which the meeting would be on a 
trial basis for two years, with the right for 
either the amateur or the professional 
group to withdraw at the end of that peri- 
od if dis.sati.sfied, there could be no great 
loss. 1 would MTtainly imagine that the 
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FLYING SAUCERS FROM CHAPEL HILL. N.C. PROCLAIM READER SPERO DO RT 0 N'S P Rl DC I N THE UNIVERSITY'S FIRST-RANKED BASKETBALL TEAM 
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mpeling, if handled correctly, would he 
fmaneially successful in the long run. Here 
again you have another problem, and per- 
haps the mo.st dilRcull one. A nonprofit 
plan would have to be adopted, and all 
money taken in would have to go into a 
fund or foundation. The administration of 
this fund would pre.sent anot her set of prob- 
lems. The success of such an undertaking 
is entirely dependent upon the thinking of 
the persons who make the plans. "What's 
good for the game" must be first and al- 
ways the main consideration. 

Helen Wills Roark 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 



• Helen Wills Roark (sec picture), 
erstwiiile "Little Miss Poker Face” of 
the tennis world, won her first U.S. 
championship in 192;i at the age of 17 
and won it six more limes between 
1924 and ly.'ll. In 1938 she came back 
to win the Wimbledon crown for the 
eighth time, an unprecedented feat. 
Still a weekend player, Mrs. Roark 
has won recognition as an author and 
artist.— ED. 

GOLF— FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 

Sirs: 

Bill Weber has a good idea in the 19TH 
Hole d'eb. 18) about burial space in fair- 
ways for golf club members! However, 
while he prefers the location where he made 
a perfect eight-iron .shot, give me mine 
beneath the site of a horrible look-up wedge 
shot near the 17th green which co.st me 
a tournament! 

We all like to replay the bad ones. So 
there ni be with plenty of time to do 
just that! 

Robert D. AIetzuer 

Cincinnati 


REQUIRED READING 

Sir.'i; 

In A liiij Lift for Fitness fSI, Feb. 11) 
you mentioned Dr. Karpovich's latest 
book Wri'jhI Tnnnin'j in Atlihlirs. 

I am wondering if this Ix.ok has been 
released to the public as yet and where it 
may be purchaswl. 

Jl-M Soncjster 

Brockport, N.Y. 

• For the information of Mr. Songster 
and a score of other physical fitness 
fans. Dr. Karpovich’s book is pub- 
lished by Prcntico-Hall at S4.9o and is 
available through all bookstores -ED. 





SIZES 10-15-WIDTHS AAA.EEE! 



KING-SIZE, INC. 

192 BROCKTON, MASS. 
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for your 
favorite game 
. . . for your 
best score 


WOMEN TOO! 

ROW® 

el p you 

P FIT 



Wluievef ifson, 
you'll enioy if more— 
•tnii pUv belief- if you 
keepht rhe vear ' 
LXLROW pri 
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RIDE and ROW 

THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 

hyJrauhc pull combmn tbe Mneliit of rowing with 
riJiriK horseback. As you row, handies, scat and 
pedals muvcrhsfhnrically 
— lo exercise and "sytn- 
metfuc" arms, shoulders, 
back, abdtimcn, hips and 
legs. Adjusts to suit your 
he'filit— and for mild or 
sicrnuous workout as 
);ou wish. Widely used in 
'Ryms", athletic clubs — 
wondciiui at home! Fuf/y 
Ku.ir4nr«J—\0 day trial. 

WRITE TODAY for 
TRI L BOOKLET "Be 
Good lo Yourself", and 
LITERATURE. 


BaJUkC/wek 




SHOES OF DISTINCTION DIRECT FROM BRITAIN 


iiraiis 

K o II SHOES FROM 

Ilirn^f^WWOOCll England 
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SPRAY AND HER CREW 


Somt! fU‘rrinjj-(lo (in llie hiyh seas from this salty crew of 
the .‘IT-foot yawl marks Owner William S. Piper, a 

Miami doctor, aiul Ids sailinR mates as men of action and 
determination, Ht-fusing to quit wtien their mizzenmast 
snapped in a freak collision one minute after the starting 
gun of the l!>th annual Miami-N’assau race, they patched 
up fore and aft stays, made other emergency repairs un- 
der way and took off 10 minutes later into the wind for 
the 184-mile heat down to the Bahamas. Spra}/, flying the 


pennant of the Coral Gables Yacht ('luh, finished IfHh 
in the fleet of 113 on corrected time and seventh in Class C. 
At their berth in Xassau the crew posetl {rldckiriin- from 
lift.: Timothy J. Sullivan of Miami, [)ublic relations di- 
rector of Florida Power and Light Co.; W. Scott Piper, 
skipper’s son, student at Coral Gables High School; Ale.\ 
Carlin, automobile accessorj’ manufacturer of Higgins 
Lake. Mich.; Dr. Piper; Edwin Mairs of Miami, marine 
architect; and (cf'«/m Mar.shall Scott, Miami attorney. 
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Marlboro 



NEW 

FLIP-TOP BOX 
Finn lo keep 
cigarette’s 
from erusliing. 
No tobacco in 
your pocket. 
Up to dale. 


Here’s old-fashioned flavor in the new way to smoke. 
The man-size taste of honest tobacco comes full thi'ough. 
The smooth-drawing filter feels right in yom’ mouth. 
Works fine but doesn’t get in the way. The Flip-Top Box 
keeps every cigarette firm and fresh until you smoke it. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIPE) 




